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By ALVA JOHNSTON 
of 


ZEFIGHTERS have reac 
the top after a social clim 
a two centuries. This season 


hundreds of battlers have 
been celebrating a rise in seven- 
_. fork dinners at the big hotels. Lit- 
erature and art have taken them 
| .up.. Boxers are replacing two-gun 
"men in the films and supplanting 
' saints in cathedral windows, 

: Memoirs -of aged ttlers outsell 
the conféssipns of statesmen. 
© Bellows lithographs of the Dempsey- 
Firpo fight are offered in Fifth Ave- 
| mue windows at $1,000 a copy. A 
\ prizefighter is the hero of the great- 
/s est dramatic hit next to ‘‘Abie’s 
Irish Rose.’* 

Prizefighters once boasted of 
_ Marty McCue, a boxer who became 
| a first-rate Assemblyman. Legisla- 
tors today boast of Monte Munn, an 
| Assemblyman who has become a 
~ second-rate boxer. : 
Once New York laws were host 
toward pugilism. Today the State 
fosters it with an indulgent paternal- 
ism. All other arts and industries 
are left to their own resources, but 
\-prizefighting is the ward of the 
| Commonwealth. Pugilism is one in- 
’ dustry which the State compels to 
- thrive. 
| The State orders fighters to fight. 
" It tells then when to fight, where to 
F fight and what promoter to fight 
| for. The law used to punish men 
for battling. Today it punishes them 
for not battling. Dempsey and other 
“champions have been supended for 
snot fighting. Their refusal to fight 
| is, in effect, a breach of the peace. 


By Virtue of Government 


Once a week the fight-promoting 
“machinery of New York State goes 
4nto operation, commanding this 
| bout, canceling that one, and dis- 
-* tributing dates among different pro- 
» moters to avoid unprofitable compe- 
tition. Boxing has thus achieved a 
‘unique distinction ‘as the only field 
of private’ endeavor entitled to: have 
direct State aid and guidance. 
_ The State has never forced busi- 
hess combinations on individuals 
engaged in other callings. It has 
never, for instance, decreed the re- 
union of Gallagher and Shean. It 
‘has never ordered John Barrymore 
to co-star with Ben Turpin. It does 
not intermeddle and dictate in ordi- 
/ mary private business. transactions, 
‘but it does regularly rise in its sov- 
~-ereign capacity to order one battler 
to trade yunches with another. By 
-@ development of republican institu- 
‘tions that was not foreseen by Bryce 
or De Tocqueville, the State con- 
‘ acts as .go-between and 
-bottle-holder for assorted scrappers. 














tion“ of prizefighting. It has 







sses of government by commission. 
Wew York's legal machinery for en- 
puraging the industry has been imi- 
by other States, A sort. of 









6f the New York commisai 
more or less accepted else- 






“New York is a pioneer in the stim- | 





we, A few cases interesting from 









He Was Cheered by Men With Concave Profiles and Convex Ears. 


PUGILISM CLIMBS UP THE SOCIAL LADDER 


Literature, Art and the Drama Adopt the Fighter and the 
State Promotes His Once Outlawed Industry 


the lega! point of view are Shade vs. 
Moody, Sharkey vs. Huffman and 
Walker vs. Milligan. 

The case of Shade 
cerned a bat at 
principals were two leading middle- 
weights. Complaint was made after 
the fight that neither Shade nor 
Moody had exhibited-the savag 
which the spectators expected. The 
commission heard evidence. It de- 
cided that less than the legal mini- 
mum of viciousness had been mani- 
fested. It seized the gate receipts 
due to the prizefighters and ordered 
the men to fight again. This time 
they fought with acceptable ferocity 
and the State of New York returned 
their money. 

Sharkey vs. Huffman was another 
leading case. The principais were 
Jack Sharkey, a large Lithuanian 
from Boston, and Sailor Huffman 
of California. Sharkey was the vic- 
tor over Huffman, in a ten-round 
bout at Madison uare Garden. It 
was alleged after the fight that 
Sharkey had not beaten Huffman 
as badly as he might. The charge 
was made that Sharkey had violated 
the ethics of the profedsion by wan- 
tonly failing to knock Huffman un- 
conscious. 

The facts were gravely sifted. 
Sharkey was acquitted, but a gen- 
eral warning was issued that the 
State of New York would deal 
sternly with battlers detected in 
flagrant displays of humanity to- 
ward their opponents. 

Doctrine of great importance was 
laid down in the case of: Walker vs. 
Milligan. The parties were Mickey 
Walker, then welterweight cham- 
pion of the world, and Tommy Mil- 
ligan, the British challenger. New 
York State ordered them to fight 
at a charity show and to give half 
of their shares of the gate receipts 
to the charity. Walker excused 
himself on the ground that he had 


vs. Moody con- 
Sy The 











a sore toe. Later Walker and Milli- 
gan were matched again, no part 
of the receipts to go to charity. At 
the last minute the State ordered 
the bout to be canceled on the 
ground that Walker’s toe was still 
sore,’ ‘ ‘s 

Walker contended that his toe was 
perfectly healed and offered to ex- 
‘hibit it to the learned tribunal, The 
Commissioners declined to look at 
it. They informed Walker that the 
official ruling of New York State 
was that his toe was sore and that 
it would keep on being sere for 
sixty days. : 

The boxing .profession- has wai 
a long time to win its present gov- 
ernmental patronage and social rec- 
oghition. For years fighters were 
outlaws. Fleeing from the quthori- 
ties, they had to meet secretly in 
barns and ice-houses, on barges and 
in cornfields. Today the authorities 
threaten and coerce them into meet- 
ing in huge arenas for purses of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


Enshrined in Stained Giass 


Ten years ago a boxer’s place in 
ecclesiastical architecture would 
have been among the gargoyles. To- 
day among the published designs for 
stained glass windows in the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine is a 
boxing scene, one battler delivering 
a right chop to the head, while the 
other counters with a short left to 
thé liver. 

“The modern boxing era is a little 
more than two centuries old. It 
dates from the beginning of the reign 
of Figg in 1719. The title-holders 
have been distinguished men _ for 
these 207 years, but it is only in the 
last five or six years that the whole 
profession has achieved a new social 
status. 

-Broughton, who knocked out Figg, 
became the pet of the Prince of 
Wales of his time. _ Nearly every 





subsequent H. R. H. has been the 
friend of the champion. John L. had 
hardly landed at Southampton when 
he was summoned to dine with the 
then current joy and pride of Eng- 
land. Hogarth and Hoppner did 
portraits of the eighteenth century 
champions. ‘‘Gentleman’’ Jackson 
was celebrated by Lord Byron and 
Tom Moore. 

President Roosevelt, forgetting all 
his appointments on meeting 
Siler, the referee, caused subcalibre | 
reproductions of famous knockout 
punches to be executed on his own 
chin and solar plexus. Dempsey 
wrung the hand of Calvin Coolidge 
and illustrated affably how a left 
hook traveling less than two inches 
could cause a vacancy in the White 
House. : 

The social triumphs of the past, 
however, went only to the cham- 
pions. Today the logical contenders, 
the forlorn hopes, the punchworn 
veterans and the preliminary boys 
are all distinguished personages. 

The second-rater of a few years 
ago was a morose bird with a mud- 
colored sweater. Nowadays he is a 
languid patrician who holds court at 
exclusive watering places. In the 
old days when a manager lost .con- 
tact with a battler he made inquiries 
among barkeepers and turnkeys. 
Today he seeks information from so- 
ciety editors. 

Fully five. years ago the battler 
discarded the brown sweater in favor 
of the purple shirt on all formal oc- 
cagions. Recently he has graduated, 
from the purple shirt. The fighter 
of standing is a severe dresser. The 
ones with the quagga stripes are 
veterans who have not caught up 
with the social revolution. 

The new social level of the pro- 
fession was fixed at a great public 
function in New York when Mayor 
Walker, Governor Moore of New 
Jersey and other public officials ad- 





They Informed Walker That His Toe Would Reinain Sote for Sixty Days =. 











dressed between 300 and 400 emi- 
nent boxers. Every. speech glorified. 
the manly art. Every tribute was 
cheered by men with concave pro- 
files and convex ears. “There was 
no color line. Conspicuous among 
the diners were the noted black 
gladiators Harry Wills, Tiger Flow- 
ers and Kid Norfolk. 

The first formal dinner of the pro- 
fession was an all-around success. 
Not a knife was used for hoisting. 
Not a napkin was worn as a ruff. 
Jeweled flasks circulated to some ex- 
tent, but the decorum was generhlly 
excellent. At one time a bellowing 
from a far corner interrupted the 
speech of Peter J. Brady, a banker, 
who shouted: ‘‘Hey, you battlers, if 
you must battle, battle outside.”’ 

Later Mr. Brady learned that he 
had committed an injustice. The 
bellowers were not battlers but 
managers. The deportment of the 
fighter was flawless, and he was ad- 
mired for his confident bearing in a 
place which he couid not have en- 
tered a few years ago without de- 
livering a trunk. 

One detail in connection with this 
dinner shows the polish of the mod- 
ern boxer. Authorities differ as to 
the proper size of a hatboy‘s tip at 
these dinners. A dime may seem too 
little, a quarter too much. Fifteen 
cents is awkward. To aid a puzzled 
man in r hing a the hat- 
boy keeps several quarters in view 
and removes coins of smaller de- 
nomination as fast as they are 
deposited. An inexperienced man 
ustally heaves a sigh and puts down 
25 cents. 

A Test for Fighting Gentlemen 


This night the plates were paved 
with decoy quarters. Here was a 
crucial test of the poise and the self- 
control of the fighting gentlemen, 
and they passed it with excellent 
marks. Some gave dimes, some 
nickels, some nothing. Bankers 
could not have done better. Z 

New York is not peculiar in its 


dartat 





glorification cf the prizefighter. 


Chambers of Commerce and Boards 
of Trade in other parts of the coun- 
try beg and plead for important 
fights to make their communities 
famous. In 1910 Governor Gillette 
of California threatened to call out 
the militia to stop the Johnson-Jef- 
fries bout, on the ground that it 
would disgrace the State. In 1926 a 
strong faction in Philadelphia clam- 
ored for a psey-Wills fight in 
order to help the juicentennial. 

A few years ago the earnings of 
the profession were small. For 
economy’s sake fighters sometimes 
arranged with friendly magistrates 
for thirty-day sentences in order to 
be boarded and lodged at public ex- 
pense while using.‘the jail for a 
gymnasium. .Through pull, Young 
Griffo, cleverest of all boxers, used 
to get himself incarcerated in roomy 
prisons, and there he wore circular 
paths in the courtyards as he worked 
himself into condition. 

Today. they train at fashionable 
shore and mountain resorts. They 
; ( Continued.on Page 21) ~ 
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MODERN AUTOBIOGRAPHERS FACE 


Stacy Aumonier Finds That in Exploiting Their Personal Emotions They Distort the True: ¥ 


Purpose of This Art, Which Should Interpret the Times, Manners and Customs of the Age 


Of late the American reading public 
has been swept by a flood of auto- 
biographies. A recent protest by 
Stacy Aumonier, a wéll-known Bng- 
lsh author, against the practice of 
exploiting. the private emotions of 
authors led THe New YorE Trmes to 
ask him to elaborate his views on 
this Mterary conceit. . 


By STACY AUMONIER 

REGRETTABLE pestilence has 
spread through a section 
of the American magazine 


world during the last few 
years which I am glad to say has 


so far not reached this side of the} 


Atlantic, for it is a very contagious 


and dangerous one. As a Britisher- 


I have no intention of criticizing the 
United States or of casting asper- 
sions upon those stout and worthy 
fellows—American magazine editors. 

After all, it is their pestilence and 
not mine. The one feature I do de- 
plore, however, is that a number of 
well-known British authors have 
. been bitten by it and have been ex- 
ploiting their private emotions for a 
wad of dollars: 

Now -there are certain things 
which have always been regarded as 
sacred, and one, I should have 
thought, would have been a man’s 
ora ’s secret emoti Even 
@ man’s private material property is 
regarded with a certain amount of 
respect. It seems surprising, there- 
- fore, to find suddenly that a man’s 
spiritual and emotional property may 
be the subject of barter and ex- 
change; that, in other words, he 
may sell the real estate of his heart 
for money. The operation is quite 
indefensible. = . 

A Tide of Personal Records 
During the last year or two, Brit- 
ish, American and Continental au- 
thors have been pouring into the ear 
of a hungry public all kinds of se- 
crets about their passions and feel- 
ings with regard to their wives, mis- 
tresses and lovers. Even their own 
fathers and mothers have not been 
spared. This kind of thing has been 
done before through the medium of 
thinly disguised fiction, but never till 
now have actual names and places, 
incidents and times, been flagrantly 
recorded. The departure presents a 





graph. For it must be remembered 
that autobiography, like biography 


give an impression of the times in 
which the writer lived, his interpre- 


to draw beck in disgust. He is no 
longer dealing in abstractions, but in 
something which we feel we have no 
right to witness. He is no longer 
an artist, but a rather nmiean bore. 
‘We may have been enchan 

the novels of—say—Phillip P. 

but when he begins to tell us 

his first-wife neyer understood | 
but his second wife did, or how he 
lived. for years with his drunken 
father whom he tried to save, we are 
immediately disillusioned. ; 


It is no} 





Benvenuto Cellini, Author of “One of the Best Autobiographies.” 
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emotions 
to it in_ plays, novels and cinemas, 
suddenly says: “Let's get a real 
author and pull him to pieces!” 

It is like the bad smail boy who 
wants to pull the legs off bluebottles 
how the thing works. -( 
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Piece of grit in his eye. These things 


place in autobiography. The rules 
which govern both these arts should 





been purely incidental the effect: 
would have seemed unnecessarily 


absented himself from Fiorence for 
a few weeks, “until the trouble had 
blown over.” But across the cen- 


and highly entertaining; and nothing 
could bring home to us more vividly 
the very atmosphere: and life in 
Northern Italy at that time. 

Neither does he ever jar us with 
a ‘dissection of his personal emo- 
tional experiences.. One must not, 
however, give him much credit for 


not do it deliberately -for money 
They. did not indulge in orgies. of in- 
trospection, nor reveal their inner- 


racy, there has also arisen democ- 
racy’s strange bedfellow—industrial 





confesses how he once stabbed a man ~ 
in the back of the neck and then 


turies the whole story appears naive . 


my 
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In this, the eleventh of a series of 
articles retelling, week by week, the 
story of 1776, are described the pass- 
‘ing of the Independence Resoluti 
in Congress, the British attack on 
Charleston, the adoption of a model 
Constitution by Virginia and the ar- 
rival of the greater part of General 
Howe’s invading force off Sandy 
Hook. Because the document we 
now know as,the Declaration of In- 
dependence was not voted on until 
July 4 the cli of Independ 
Year did not come until that date. 
The scene in Congress on the Fourth, 
together with some of its implica- 
tions, will be described in a conclud- 
ing article next week. 

_By R. L. DUFFUS 


LT June, 1776, two brothers named 








Rutledge were prominent in the 
revolutionary movement in 
America. One, John Rutledge, 
was President of the Republic (for 
such it really was) ofSouth Caro- 
lina. His brother Edwg was a 
member of the South C@rolina dele- 
gation to the Continental Cengress. 
June 28 arrived and found these 
brothers, as McCrady, the historian 
of South Carolina, points out, occu- 
pied in curiously different ways. 
Moultrie Makes Answer 
John, as Commander-in-Chief of 
his State’s army and navy, was do- 
ing his best to blow King George’s 
fleet out of Charleston Harbor. Ed- 


“ward, taking this and that into con- 


sideration, had about made up his 
mind that he would not vote for the 
Declaration, which Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s committee on that very day 
laid before the Continental Congress. 
Like so many other ‘‘fathers,” he 
was a young man, only 27, but he 
had a keenly felt sense of responsi- 
bility. Was South Carolina entirely 
ready. to take the decisive step? 
Moultrie’s cannon were answering 


"the question as he asked it: but that 


he could not know. 

Jefferson had been putting the 
*Declaration into shape in his up- 
stairs parlor room in the house of 
Mr. Graff, the bricklayer, on Market 
Street, between Seventh and Eighth 
Streets. John Adams and Benjamin 
Franklin had offered suggestions. 
On Friday, June 28, while the guns 
at Charleston were at their loudest 
crescendo, the document was duly 
reported to Congress and ‘‘ordered 
to lie on the table.’’, $e 

The next meeting was-on Monday, 








July i—a warm day, with the ther- 
mometer ranging above 80, and a 


thunder shower in the afternoon. 


The resolution as debated on this 
day was not Jefferson’s Declaration 
but Richard Henry Lee's proposal of 
June 7 ‘‘that these Colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent States.” It is important 
to keep this distinction in mind. 
Congress had to decide whether or 
not it would avow independencé™ be- 
fore it could decide upon what 
grounds its avowal was to be made. 


The discussion took place in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and no record 
was taken, official or otherwise. The 
only accounts preserved are those in 
letters and memoirs. From these it 
appears that Dickinson of Pennsyl- 
vania took the floor first, to oppose 
the resolution. 

“‘He had prepared himself, ap- 
parently with great labor and ar- 
dent zeal,’’ said John Adams in de- 
scribing the scene long afterward; 
*fand in a speech of great length and 
all his eloquence he combined to- 
gether all that had before been 
written in pamphlets and newspa- 
pers, and all that had from time to 
time been said in Congress by him- 
self and others. He conducted the 
debate, not only with great ingenu- 
ity and eloquence but with equal 
politeness and candor, and was an- 
swered in the same spirit.’’ 

Adams rose, rather reluctantly, to 
reply. ‘‘I was ashamed,"’ he after- 
ward said, ‘‘to repeat what I had 
said twenty times before, and I 
theught nothing new would be ad- 
vanced by me.’’- And to Samuel 
Chase he wrote that evening: ‘‘The 


debate took up most of the day, but 


it was an idle mispense of time, for 
nothing was said but what had been 
repeated and hackneyed in that 
room before a hundred times for six 
months . past.’’ " 
The main argument, as Jobn 
Adams saw it, and had been seeing 
it for many months, was that the 
Colonies were already independent in 
everything but name. They were 
governing themsélves; they were 
carrying on war against a power 
that had now come to seem foreign. 
To declare them free from Great 
Britain was but to state a fact. 
At-the close of the debate a vote 
was taken. Nine States—New. Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, . Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Mary- 
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land, Virginia, 
North Carolina and 
Georgia—voted for 
the Lee resolution. 
South Carolina 
and Pennsylvania 
voted no. Dela- 
ware’s two mem- 
bers could not 
agree and so did 
not vote. The New 
York delegation 
were personally in 
favor, but thought 
themselves obliged 
to refrain from 
voting until the ~ 
results of the com- 
ing State election 
had been an- 
nounced. $ 

The Committee 
of the Whole; 
therefore, reported 
the resolution fa- 
vorably to Con- 
gress — strictly 
speaking, that is, 
to itself. This, 
however, did not 
constitute the pas- 
sage of the resolu. 
tion, which mat- 
ter, “at the request 
of a Colony,” was 
put over until the 
next day, Tuesday, 
July 2. . 

Overnight a : , 
number of things és 
happened. Rutledge of South Caro- 
lina finally made up his mind for in- 
dependence, and his delegation 
swung into line. The same thing 
happened in the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation, which was now looking for 
instructions, not to a Tory Assem- 
bly but to the Whig ‘‘Conference’’ 
that had taken the Assembly’s place. 
And during the night Caesar Rod- 
ney, hastily summoned from a sick- 
bed, galloped into Philadelphia and 
broke the deadlock in the Delaware 
delegation... 


The Die Is Cast 

July 2 dawned cloudy, and there 
was a heavy downpour of rain while 
Congress was in session. The Lee 
motion, reported by the Committee 
of the Whole, was again taken up, 
and this time it was put to a vote 
and passed. Not every member 
present voted for it, but a majority 
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THE EPIC OF '76: EVENTS RACE FORWARD 
| At Last the Declaration Reaches Congress, 
While the Defenders of Fort Moultrie 


Win a Decisive Victory 


of each delegation, with the single 
exception of New York, did so. 

On this rainy afternoon of July 2, 
therefore, the former Colonies stood 
before the world as ‘‘free and inde-~- 
pendent States.'’ The die was cast, 
the Rubicon crossed. There could 
be no going back. : 

But the Declaration itself was 
postponed for further discussion in 
the Committee of the Whole. In this 
lies the real reason for our failure to 
celebrate Independence Day on July 
2 instead of on July 4. Practically 
speaking, the most iniportant fea- 
ture of the Declaration was not that 
it announced our indepefhidence but, 
as Professor Becker says, that it 
‘*proclaimed to the world the rea- 
sons for declaring independence.”’ 

It was the reasons given that 
counted politically. It was the rea- 
sons that would win or lose us sym- 
pathy in the world at large. . We 
hoped ‘‘for- the support of France, 
whose monarchy was more absolute 
than England’s. We must make a 
case against the King of England, 
not against Kings in general. This 
was more difficult than simply to, 


Ni % 


proclaim the fact of independence, 
and it led the Americans of 1776 
(who were, after all, the best judges 
in this matter) to regard July 4 as 
@ more important date than July 2. 


In the meantime, while Edward 
Rutledge was deciding to support in- 
dependence, John Rutledge, with the 
assistance of Colonel William Moul- 
trie and some others, was arguing 
the subject with powder and shell in 
front of Charleston. ‘ : 

Some -account has already been 
given of the fort on Sullivan’s Is- 
land, which was later to be known 
as Fort Moultrie. It was square—or 
would have been if it had been-com- 
pleted—and was built of two rows of 
palmetto logs sixteen feet apart, the 
space between filled with sand. There 
were thirty-one guns and about 400 
men fit for duty. It was General 
Charies Lee's epinion ‘‘that it could 
not hold out half an hour and that 

» 


a 


| the platform was but a slaughtering 
| stage.” 

On the north end of Sullivan's Is- 
land, two or three miles from the 
fort, were about 800 Americans 
whose duty it was to keep Clinton's 
troops on Long Island from landing 
and taking Moultrie in the rear. 
There were other forts about the 
harbor, and a considerable force was 
assembled on the mainland, about 
the city. But Sullivan’s Island held 
the centre of the stage. 


- The Battle Opens 

For several weeks General Lee, 
who was in supreme command in 
fharleston, had been quarreling po- 
litely with Colonel Moultrie. Moul- 
trie would not build a ‘‘curtain’’ at 
the rear of his fort. He would not 
build a bridge over which to retreat. 
Why should he? He did not intend 
to retreat: By June 28 Lee had 
made up his mind to remove him 
and to put_a more dependable offi- 
cer in his place. 

But before he could do so, the 
British loosed their topsails, hauled 
up their anchors and came in, on a 
favoring wind and tide, to within a 
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few hundred yards of Mboultrie’s 
fort. There, between 10 and 11 in 
the morning, they opened fire. They 
had 270 guns to his thirty-one, be- 
sides a number of mortars on a 
bombing ship. 

Moultrie’s gunners replied- with _un- 
expected accuracy, and “Gir Peter 
Parker knew that he had a battle on 
his hands. ’ 

About noon, three British men-of- 
War tried to slip around to the cove 
that lies between Sullivan's Island 
Pand the mainland, and so take Moul- 
trie in the flank. Thegr pilot bun- 
gled and all three piled up on a 
shoal, near where Fort Sumter was. 
later built. Two got off, with some 
damage to their rigging. and retired. 
The third, the thirty-six gun ship 
Acteon, stuck fast. Her sailing days 
were over. x 





(Continued on Page 18 ) 
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The British fire was well directed 
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MOST PRESIDENTS HAVE LEANED 
ON CONFIDENTIAL FRIENDS 


Colonel House’s Famous Relationship With Woodrow Wilson Had 
Many Parallels in the History of the Executive Office 


By CHARLES N. LURIE 

OLONEL HOUSE'S relation te 

Woodrow Wilson as President 

seemed exceptional, but a 

glance back at the line of 
Presidents shows that nearly every 
one of them had a ‘‘Colonel House”’ 
—that is, some person, or small 
group of persons, in whom the Presi- 
dent could confide and from whom 
he could receive friendly advice. 

Every. President has to consider 
politics in naming his official Cabi- 
_net. It is the only way to keep 
peace in the party family, and some- 
times the politics is of the kind that 
makes strange bedfellows. But poli- 
tics does not choose a_ President’s 
personal friends for him. He. con- 
sults his own pleasure in selecting 
them—or they wish themselves on 
him. 

If the President happens to be a 
“strong’’ man, he runs his Adminis- 
tration himself, often against the 
advice of his Cabinet and his famil- 
lars. When he is a man easily 
swayed, his cronies sit in the seats 
of the mighty, and the country 
grieves and grouses. ‘‘When the 
Cabinet is inexperienced, there is al- 
ways danger of an irresponsible 
‘Kitchen Cabinet’ of those who are 
nearest to the President,” says 
Frank 8S. Edmunds in his ‘‘Ulysses 
8. Grant.’ And then we get an il- 
lustration of the truth of Oxen- 
stierna's famous dictum, “See, my 
son, with how little wisdom the 
world is governed!’’ 

Washington had but few intimate 
friends, ‘and they did not presume to 
offer him advice. The one who had 
his confidence most was Colonel 
David Humphreys, 
an aid of his in the 
Revolution. Hum- 
phreys never 
slapped Washing- 
ton on the back— 
as Gouverneur 
Morris did once, to 
his lasting regret 
—but he was close 
enough to the first 
President to have 
done so if the 
thought had oc- 
curred to him. He 
lived for a time at 
Mount Vernon, sat 
at Washington's 
table and carved 
his meat for him. 

He was the only 
member of Wash- 
ington’s military 
family for whom 
the President asked 
a fayor of Con- 





gress—and Congress would not grant 
it. 

The two Adamses, John and his 
son, John Quincy, had no bosom 
friends, so far as diligent search can 
find out. They were self-sufficient— 
that is perhaps why neither of them 
got a second term. John T. Morse 
Jr., biographer, says: “Throughout 
his: life John Adams was invariably 
convinced that all his own actions 
were perfectly right and just; he 
was always a strenuous and un- 
doubting partisan of himself: . John 
Quincy Adams, says Morse, was ‘‘an 
adept in alienation; a novice in con- 
ciliation; he made few friends, and 
had no poser ata following what- 
ever. ” 


The Virginia Triumvirate 


In Jefferson’s time, the Virginia 
“triumvirate,” the very thought of 
whom almost gave New Englanders 
the apoplexy, ruled the roost. Madi- 
son and Monroe were the closest 
political friends of “Long Tom” Jef- 
ferson. ‘With them were two other 
Virginians, John Page and William 
Short. Page and Jefferson were 
companions from their youth on. 
When Jefferson became President, 
he made his boyhood chum the Com- 
missioner of -Loans at Richmond, 
probably to have him “within easy 
calling distance. Later on Short went 
abroad in the Diplomatic Service, and 
the ‘‘whispering’”’ that he did into 
the Presidential ear was done by 
letter. 

It is agreed by historians that 
Madison was outpointed in intellect 
by Jefferson, his predecessor, and 
Monroe, his successor. . Generously 
the two helped him to run hjs Ad- 





‘Jackson, .says that the President 





ministration, Jefferson from his re- 
tirement at Monticello, and Monroe 
from the chair of Secretary of State. 
But Madison had other friends who 
did not hesitate to offer him the 
benefit of their counsel. One of them 
was William Bradford, who had been 
Attorney General in Washington's 


Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, 
Friend and 

Biographer of 
President Pierce. 





Administration. Still another was 


Major Archie Butt, Who Held the Friendship 
of Presidents Roosevelt and Taft. 


Hugt Henry Brackenridge, who first 
wrote poetry and political pamphlets 
and then became a Judge of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court. Still 
another was Philip Freneau, of con- 
siderable fame as a versemaker. 
During the war of 1812, which was/ 
unpopular in the North, Madison 
was surrounded by a group of 
Southerners, among them Lowndes, 
Giles, Poydrase and Pope. 

Monroe's eight years in office were 
called ‘‘the era of good feeling.” 
Partisan politics reached their lowest 
ebb in Washington then, and the 
President did not need much advice, 
official or otherwise. ‘‘They say’’ 
that some of his appointments were 
suggested by Andrew Jackson, but 
“‘they’’ do not say much more. The 
*‘whispering gallery'’ was just about 
depopulated in Monroe's time. 

A little later, in Jackson’s day, the 
gallery was very well filled, in fact 
overfilled, critics said. The Govern- 
ment business was impeded; there 
were so many volunteer advisers of 
the President as to get in one an- 
other's way. The immortal term, 
‘the Kitchen Cabinet,’’ was born 
then. Jackson’s p was the fore- 
rupner of Garfield's ‘‘Chum Cab- 
inet,’’. Roosevelt’s. ‘“Tennis Cabinet” 
and Harding's ‘‘Golf Cabinet,’’ to 
say nothing of the military clique 
that congested the White House in 
Grant’s time, Parton, biographer of 


“lived always in a crowd."’ 
Considering ‘‘Old Hickory’s’’ repu- 
tation for stubborn self-reliance 
when he believed himself in the 
‘right,’ the number of his unofficial 


States Bank fight, 
the South Carolina 
nullification troub- 
le and the unsa- 
“_vory Peggy Eaton 
episode called for 
much counsel. 
Many of Jackson's 
acts were decided 
upon in the teeth 
of the warnings of 
members of of- 
ficial Cabinet. The 

“whisperers,” aid- 

ing and abetting 

-the willful Presi- 

dent, often had 

their way. 

Most prominent 
in the crowd that 
ran in and out of 
the White House 
in Jackson's day 
was Major Wil- 
liam Lewis of 
Nashville, Tenn. 
He went to Wasb- 
ington to be the 
happiest man at 
his friend’s inau- 
guration and he 
remained as sec- 
ond auditor of the 
Treasury.- -Lewis 
lived in the White 
House for a time. 

, When the retiring 

President returned 

to his Hermitage, 

Lewis also re- 

turned to Tennes- 
see, and he held Jackson's hand when 
“Old Hickory” died. 

Others in Jackson's confidence 
were Nicholas P. Trist, his secre- 
tary; General Duff Green, a St. 
Louis editor; Francis P: Blair, 
Isaac Hill of New Hampshire and 
Amos Kendall, editor of The Ger- 
mantown (Ky.) Argus. Most of 
Jackson's close friends were re- 
warded with political posts. It was 
in that era that the slogan ‘‘To the 
victors belong the spoils’’ became 
familiar to American ears. 


Van Buren’s Friends 


Martin Van Buren of New York 
was another of Jackson's friends as 
well as his Secretary of State. When 
he became President—the “‘heir ap- 
parent,"" his enemies called him— 
he relied much on Jackson's advice. 
But Van Buren had also his own 
“Kitchen Cabinet.’’ His bosom friend 
was his Attorney General, Benjamin 
F. Butler of New York (who must 
not be confused with the later Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, the Civil War 
General, of Massachusetts), and 
there were many others. 

Edward M. Shepard, in his biog- 
raphy of Van Buren, says that “‘no 
American in public life has- shown 
more and longer devotion tp his 
friends.’" Among those on . whom 
“Little Van’ called for unofficial 
counsel were Silas Wright, Azariah 
C. Wiagg and John A. Dix: They 
had been associated with him in the 
days of the Albany Regency, when, 
as John Adams said, New York's 
politics were numbered among “the 
devil’s own incomprehensibles.” 





advisers seems amazing. The United 


They stood by him when the finan- 





President John Tyler of Virginia 
had for his adviser William 
Peachy, a lawyer of Williamsburg, ~ 
Va. Tyler, when Vice President, was. 
on a vacation at his Virginia home ~ 
at the time President ‘William Henry 
Harrison died. Peachy, coming post: 
haste with the sad news, found Tyler 
Playing marbles with his boys. 

“You are now President of they 
United States,'’ said Peachy. 

“My friend,"’ said Tyler, ‘I must ~ 
go to Washington at once, but I 
have no money.” Sf 

“I will get it-for you,” said 
Peachy. So the new President tray- — 
eled to Washington on money bor- 
rowed from his friend. 5 


Advised Four Presidents 


Another associate of Tyler was 
Henry A. Wise, who later became 
Governor of Virginia and then™ 
Brigadier General in the Confederate 


he was, in all likelihood, a friend to | 
more Presidents than any other man, 7 
He stood in neaf relationship to 
Tyler, Pierce and Buchanan. The © 
last named said that he owed his 
nomination more to Wise than to — 


any one else. Buchanan was always 4 


ready to pay heed to Wise’s uses 
tions. 

Cave Johnson stood closest to” 
President James-K. Polk. His‘unof--— 
ficial position as a Presidential ad- 7 
viser was backed up by his official 
prestige as Polk's Postmaster Gen- ~ 
eral. It is not to be doubted that 
many of the policies of the Admisis- 
tration, which included the war with 
Mexico, were shaped or influenced” 
by him. He was a man of high char- 
acter and well fitted to advise. 3 

Polk had at least one ‘“‘whisperer’’ 
at his side who was not so highly es+ 
teemed. That was Samuel Laughlin | 
of Tennessee, who, according to the “| 
historians, was one of the burdest” 
drinkers of that hard-drinking time. 
Polk must have known of his friend's” 
weakness; nevertheless, he made 
him the Recorder of the Genera! | 
Land Office. Thus Laughlin was 
rewarded for conducting The Nash- 
ville Union in Polk's interest. 

Of Genera] Zachary Taylor it may. 
be said that his-closest friends were 
his old associates in the war of 1812 
and the war with Mexico. He was 
President littie more than a year, His — 
successor, Millard Fillmore, had his 
troubles with the slavery question 
and over Cuba, and for advice 
turned to his law associate, Nathan 
K. Hall of Buffalo, whom he ap- ~ 
pointed Postmaster General. 

Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire ~ 
was also a man of few friends. His") 
life ag President was saddened by | 
family sdrrow, but he did not seek 
consolation in friendship. One of his 7 
intimates was Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
whom he appointed consul at Liver: 
pool. Hawthorne wrote a biography 
of his friend. Another man to whom 
Pierce turned for aid in the troubled 
days that preceded the Civil War 
was Senator Clement C. Clay Jr. 


( Continued on Page 22) 
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ATHENS BEGINS A NEW GOLDEN CHAPTER 


seek Capital Succeeds to Constantinople’s Vanished Trade and Prepares to Dress Herself in 
Such New Architectural Splendor as Befits the Dignity of the Metropolis of the Near East 


The Temple of the Winds, With the Acropolis in the Background—A View in 1823. 


By WINTHROP D. LANE and 
WILLIAM JOURDAN RAPP 

ONSTANTINOPLE is dead! 
» Long live Athens! The port 
of the Queen City of the Bos- 
porus is deserted, while the 
’ Piraeus, the quaint seaport of the 
chief city of Greece, is crowded with 

* ships. 
From the days when Constaiitine 
the Great made the ancient trading 
post on the Golden Horn his cap- 
ital the streets of Byzance were for 
_ centuries the meeting place of mer- 
chants ‘and travelers, pilgrims from 
» mil the lands of East and West; but 
“mow they are given over to stray 
= dogs and ragged beggars. On the 
other hand, the’ streets of Athens, 
‘but a hundred years ago a malaria- 
‘infested village of mud-brick huts 
purrounding the ruined glory of the 
Acropolis, are full“6f eager and hur- 
-rying ‘Crowds making their way 


quisition of the Ionian Islands in 
1864 and of Thessaly and part of 
Epirus in 1881, Greece did not in- 
crease greatly in size until. 1913, 
when, after the Balkan wars, she 
acquired Crete, the Aegean Islands 
and Southern Macedonia. This en- 
largement of the country immediate- 
ly augmented the population of the 
capital city, which was still further 
increased by the commercial pros- 
perity that the country enjoyed in 


traffic; her ships grew more nu- 
merous. in every port. This fact 
made the harbor of the Piraeus a 
far more impoftant place than it 
had been, ahd Athens, four miles 
away and a pleasanter place. to live 
in than the Piraeus, shared part of 
this growth. 
Defeat. Brought Prosperity 

At the end of the World War 
Greece, for her tardy joining of the 
Allies, was rewarded -with additional 


the days of its neutrality in the/terrttory in Eptrus, ‘Macedonia amd 


World War. 

A marfitime and trading nation, 
Greéce captured a larger share than 
ever before of the Mediterranean 


through an endless stream of auto- | 


rege history cause and effect have 
" seidom been more at odds than when 
Eeme great Turkish ‘victory of 1922 
_over the Greeks brought in its train 
\ the decay of the one-time imperial 
Sieity of the Sultans and made the 
* capital of the Hellenes the metrop- 
’ @lis of the Eastern Mediterranean. 


Athens a Boom City 
+, Athens of the present moment is 
indeed a boom city. In 1910 the 
* population there was 175,000; in 
+1920 it had grown to 290,000, and 
ey it-ts--estimated--as between 
Amaya and 750,000. The reasons 
+ for the increase are not those that 
Gy clean beams areata in cities 
"of the United States. No automobile 
~ thdustry has made Athens the De- 


© {roit of the Hellenic peninsula. The}. 


© eity ‘has merely followed the for- 


and Great Britain held the 
Islands. Except in the ac- 


The Athens Market Place in 1801, Showing’ the Acropolis in the Background. 


Thrace, and thus the size and the 
importance of Athens were sti fur- 
ther increased. It is not, however, 
to Greece's victories but to her ée- 


feat that Athens owes its most re- 
cent arid by far its greatest boom. 
Three years ago the Greek army 
in Asia-Minor was routed by the 
Turks, and a million or more Greeks, 


inhabitants of Anatolia, were forced 


to flee to Greece for refuge. Thiz 
invasion has not overeome Greece. 
The country is gradually finding a 
place for the fugitives in its indus- 
try, commerce and agriculture. More 
than 350,000 have settled in Athens, 
thanks largely to them, Athens 
has- inherited most of the commerce 
not only of Constantinople but also 
of Smyrna. 
That, in brief,.is the story of how 


New Athens to Be Laid Out 
Athens is to be laid out all anew. 


and the metropolis of the New Near 
East will presently wéar a totally 
changed aspect. 

A conspicuous feature of the plan 
is the setting aside, as an archae- 
ological reservation, of all that part 
of the present city that lics over 
the ancient city. That part com- 
prises about thirty acres. “Very lit- 
tle of the ancient city has ever been 
excavated; few people realize how 
little. Men with spades ‘have bur- 
rowed here and there, but they 
could dig only where they could ac- 
quire title, and they could acquire 
title only to tiny isolated patches. 
They felt lucky if two of their 
patches adjoined, so as to give great- 
er continuity to their explorations. 

Information about ancient Greece, 
obtained from. digging, has come for 
the most part from other sites; but 
now -the treasure house of the great- 
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These are some of the changes 
that Athens, wi has already un- 
@ergone more changes than almost 
any other city in the world, is about 
to see take place around it and with- 
in it, With these, of course, go 


schoolboys today. These lawa were _ 
recorded, and yet all we Pa 


accom pan y- 
ing grandstand. 
Athens will 
scarcely know 


while modern 

5a eS ete 4 : ; < ean Athens is thus 

The impulse toward efficiency. is vee Pati en ‘ ; 4 being 1 ‘i 
seen in the plans for Government a Beit. and extended to 


Records of finance battles, of rela- _/ 
tions between Athens and her colo- _ 


for Government offices and activi- |! 


. Works of art are sure to be found 


in great numbers. New statupe, a 
, 


supplanting the present market place, 
a crowded, ill-smelling spot of alleys 
and poorly kept stalis to which the 
Athenian goes for vegetables and 
other food. One of the features of 
the plan is a series of ten new mar- 













Z 





-of the entire civilized world. 


‘sic indeed. 
opera, as music, was in the '90s sub- 
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GILBERT 


By H.- 1. BROCK, 


; UDYARD KIPLING once—in 
a vein of playfulness, per- 
haps—suggested that radio 
might rescue from the repre- 

hension of uselessness those half a 

hundred City churches, mostly built 

by Sir Christopher Wren, which, 
though they are the loveliest things 
in all London, offér the clergyman 
on Sunday only the cold comfort of 
empty pews. Mr. Kipling, down in 
the quiet green country of Sussex, 
had just listened-in at the service at 

St. Martin's-in-the-Fields in Trafal- 

gar Square. Why should not each 

of the City churches become a send- 
ing station and annex a parish in 
the air? 

Something of the fantastic may lie 
in this idea of using harnessed. wire- 
less waves to save ecclesiastic archi- 
tecture of the lighter or non-Gothic 
style. But it seems to be a fact that 
this very modern invention is work- 
ing powerfully at the moment toward 
saving—or reviving—in this country 
a lighter or non-Gothic type of music. 

There was current in the last cen- 
tury a form of art or entertainment 
called comic opera, which in the ’70s 
and ’80s reached a high peak of mu- 
sical and satyric excellence in the 
works of W. 8S. Gilbert and Arthur 
Sullivan. It was a form which had 
been launched with magnificent 
French élan by Offenbach and had 
taken possession of, the jmagination 
Its 
vogue was tremendous and even 
excessive—but it was very good mu- 
Nevertheless, comic 


merged by the elemental ground- 
swell of Wagnerian or Gothic grand 
opera. All that survived of it in a 
little while was musical comedy, s0- 
called;, this_ presently ceased to be 
either musical or comedy and became 


“under the vulgar appellation of ‘‘leg- 


show’' the 
“revues."’ 


parent of our modern 


The Faithful Few 


At least that was what~ happened 
So far as the general public both in 
England and America was con- 
eerned. There was a smaller public 
in both countries who never failed to 
attend tpe revivals of ‘“Pinafére,”’ 
“The Pirates of Penzance’’ and “The 
Mikado” which turned up annually 
in London and every ‘few years in 
New York. This smaller public had 


~vefused to succumb to the prevalent 
‘motion—promoted from Baireuth— 
_ that good music had to be heavy 
‘music. Some of its component hu- 


manity even remembered that if 
Offenbach had not written ‘‘La Belle 


~Heléne’’ Wagner would never have 


Part of the Gilbert and Sullivan Procession—Left to Right: Ko-Ko, Buttercup, the Lord Chancellor, Duchess Plaza-Toro, the King of the Pirates, and Phoebe. _ 
. ° ? 


AND SULLIVAN GO ON THE AIR- 


Radio Carries Their Melodies Far and Wide and Helps to 
Create a New Demand for Genuine Comic’Opera 


written ‘‘Parsifal'’—or even “Tristan 
and Isolde.’” But the great army of 
opera and concert going folk in this 
country had got ‘‘The Mikado’’ hope- 
lessly confused with “Florodora” 
and damned it with the double dam- 
nation of being trifling and old-fash- 
ioned. 

During the white heat of the Wag- 
ner craze indeed, the revivals of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas ceased en- 
tirely for a while in New York. Then 
some particularly daring and high 
brow musical critics began to hint 
that there was a lot of sentimental 
slush in Wagner. They even de- 
scribed ‘‘Tiistan’’ as love-sick trash. 
That amounted to sacrilege. Clearly 
the critics had been corrupted by the 
Russians end the new Frenchmen 
who were intruding into the Metro- 
politan Opera House. But the mere 
saying it marked 
the recession of 
the tide. 

Beginning with 
the first decade of — 
the twentieth cen- 
tury, Gilbert and 
Sullivan revivals 
came quick and 
fast. They kept on 
coming right up. to 
the war, and they 
began again im- 
mediately after- 
ward. It was not 
only the regular 
stand-bys, “The 
Mikado,” “The Pi- 
rates” and “Pina- 
fore,” that were 
offered, but “Patience” and “Iolan- | 
the” and presently “The Yeomen of | 
the Guard,” which even more direct- | 
ly challenged the opera tradition. | 
After the war,’ besides the others, 
came “The Gondoliers” and “Ruddi- 
gore,” which had not been heard on 
either side of the Atlantic. for a long 
time. There was a very successful 
season and a sort of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan festival at the Park Theatre in 
Columbus Circle. ; 

What are known as the Gilbert and 
Spllivan “‘fans’’ had a wonderful 
time and some of them were boastful 
of a record of going to the same 
opera a dozen times within a few 
weeks. On this occasion ‘“The Gon- 
doliers’’ captured a certain number 
of outsiders. So did “‘The Yeomen 
of the Guard.’* But in a genefal sort 











of way the revival could*be consid- 


ered—as the previous revivals for 
twenty years back had been consid- 
ered—the private affair of an incur- 
able lot of cranks—a lot of cranks 
who deserved a sop now and then but 
were not quite numerous enough to 
interest the commercial managers 
permanently. e 


Revivals This Season 

There have been revivals since—as 
that of ‘‘Patience’’ by the Province- 
town gossip last year, as the result of 
which more outsiders were swept 
into the net. This season came the 
Century ‘‘Pinafore’’ with. more of 
saucy ship upon the stage than of 
either Gilbert or Sullivan. Even so, 
the ship itself is a beauty. Finally, 
came Winthrop Ames’s ‘‘Iolanthe,"’- 
put on in the very best tradition of 
the Savoyards, who were meticulously 





schooled by Gilbert himself, with 
Sullivan wielding the baton. 

The effectiveness of the perform- 
ance of Mr. Ames’s eompany has 
been acknowledged by the critics and 


the fans. have turned out - loyally 
and enthusiastically. The fans keep 
coming and are frequent repeaters, 
but a significant fact has been noted 
by the men at the box office. Each 
week a larger and larger proportion 
of the audiences which fill the house 
night after night consists of ‘‘new’’ 
people—people to whom a Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera is a novelty. It has 
also been observed that these new 
people, many of them young, find 
“Tolanthe’’ an exciting surprise. 
Groups of such persons in the house 
are patently in the state of enthusi- 
asm which goes with a delightful and 
unexpected discovery. They have 
discovered the Gilbert ‘and Sullivan 








combination for what it is—an im- 
mortal draught of music and wit. 
They have incidentally rediscovered 
comic opera. 

Partly a fundamental change of 
taste is working—working afnong the 
musically affected and turning some 
of them away from the solemn spell 
of the great, if once overrated, Ger- 
man inciter of-amorous ecstasies. 
Jazz, which is also a musica! intoxi- 
cant—as Mr. Paul Whiteman, king 
of jazz, admits—has doubtless as- 
sisted in enabling the unmusical to 
assay the essential emotional effect 
of another sort of music. And there 
has been the revival within the last 
two years of Offenbach’s own music, 
from which Sullivan’s directly de- 
rives. Musically, at any rate, the 
“Love Song’’ was Offenbach. it was 

eclectically assem- 

bled from the best 
operas of the mas- 
ter, who has sur- 
vived at last the 
odium of being 
“court musician to, 

Napoleon the Lit- 

tle. In short, the 

submergence of 
this sort of good 
music beneath the 
flood of another 
sort of good music 
has been terminat-- 
ed by the time. 
forces which have 
brought about the 
ebb-tide of that 
; flood. 

But modern practical agencies have 
been set to work to assist the return 
of the older vogue. As far back as 
1921, one radio broadcasting concern 
put Gilbert and Sullivan music on 
their program. “The Mikado,”’ 
**Pinafore."’ ‘The’ Gondoliers,’’ 
**Ruddigore,”’ ‘‘The Pirates of Pen- 
zance,"’ “Princess Ida,” have each in 
turn been given to the air since that 
date. Recently the WEAF Light 
Opera Company has been giving a 
regular Gibert and Sullivan per- 
formance over the radio every 
Wednesday night between 10 and 11 
o’clock, and the offering has been 
received with favor as far west as 
Davenport, Iowa, as far south as 
Washington, an@ up in New Eng- 
land and Canada. Within the tiast 
three months the repertory has in- 
cluded “The Mikado,” ‘‘Pinafore,”’ 
“Patience,” “Trial by Jury,”’ *‘The 





Pirates,'’ ‘“The Gondoliers,’’ “‘Prin- 
cess Ida,’' ‘‘Ruddigore,"’ ‘‘The Yeo- 
men of the Guard’’ and ‘“The Sor- 
cerer.”' ‘“‘Iolanthe’’ is now being re- 
hearsed. 

If the seasoned Gilbertian feels 
disposed to scoff at the attempt to 
provide his favorite refreshment in 
this form, let him take note of cer- 
tain extenuating circumstances. To 
be sure, a tabloid version of most of 
the operas has to be used and all 
the singing parts are distributed 
among a company of six, consisting 
of a male quartet fortified on the fe- 
male side by a soprano and a con- 
tralto. But on the other hand, most 
of the music is within the range of 
such a vocal battery—if only the in- 
dividuais composing it are good 
enough. And again, on the other 
hand, considerations of personal 
pulchritude and terpsichorean agility 
are eliminated. The singers can be 
chosen for their ability to sing the 
music and get over the lines. 


Voices Not Faces 


Thus, so far as the ear is con- 
cerned, you may get a better per- 
formance over the radio than you 
can get in a theatre. In the theatre, 
Phyllis, Arcadian ward in chancery. 
must be a comely young person with 
nice legs, even if she does not sing 
quite so well as another. But when 
the air is the medium there is 
nothing against giving the part of 
young Strephon, shepherd of Arcady, 
te an elderly fat man with a voice. 
On the air the Captain of the Pina- 
fore does not have to look a gallant 
figure or spoil the piece—as this 
writer has seen many a visible 
Captain of the Pinafore do for all his 
blue and gold lace. Eveh in ‘‘The 
Yeomen'’ the Merry Maid does not 
have to be a flower of loveliness nor 
Phoebe, the Tower Warder's daugh- 
ter, to be a fascinating vessel of 
coquetry.. It helps to see them so as 
well as to hear them, I admit—but 
if you don’t see them— . 

In any case, the words and music 
count more than the spectacle in 
Gilbert and Sullivan or in any other 
real comic opera—just as they do not 
count for as much ip any musical 
comedy, beauty show or revue. Con- 
sequently the six singers, properly 
trained and conducted, may give a 
very good idea of the real thing. 
WEAF's light opera company hap- 
pens to have a conductor, Cesare 
Sodero, who knows his business’ and 
knows also that in Gilbert and Sul- 
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NEW YORK NOW HAS MANSIONS IN FLATS 


Palaces in -Apartment 
Houses Take the 
Place of Old 
Dwellings 


By VIRGINIA POPE 


NOTHER palace gone!" says 

the pedestrian as ne views a 

gaping space beside Fifth 

Avenue. There are many 
such gaps nowadays in. the broad 
street of opulent homes. 

The hospitable porte-cochére is 
rapidly disappearing; the awning and 
the red carpet seldom. inform the 
curious crowd that a brilliant recep- 
tion is about to take place, and the 
doorman in long redingote with shiny 
buttons seldom shouts carriage num- 
bers into the dark night. : 

That does not signify, however, 
that the social whirl is: fading into 
the past with them; that parties are 
not as begutiful and expensive as 
they were before skyscrapers en- 
croached on the Avenue, crowding 
gone? No; they have simply moved 
—moved into apartment houses. 


A New Type of Mansion 


The thought of a mansion in an 
apartment house seems incongruous, 
and so it would be if it were not for. 
American genius, that always finds 
@ way out of every difficult situa- 
tion; that, in fact, discovers the way 
first -and_ creates the situation after- 
ward. Because the onward stride of 
business demanded more space, and 
- because taxes became excessive, 
there was no reason why the social 
life in the city should cease to exist 


Foyer. of the Mansion at Fifth Avenue and Ninety-Second Street. 
Photo by J. C. Maugans. 


in surroundings as adequately fitted| vided with new surroundings in|derbilt 24 will occupy at 660 Park 


to its needs. as were those it for- 
merly had. No sooner was the ques- 
tion asked, What is to happen to the 
owners of the magnificent residences 
when these residences are torn down? 
than an-answer was found. It took 
three classes of men to work it out— 
the real estate men, the architects 
and the builders. 

When the changing social order 
made it almost obligatory for those 
accustomed to the spacious luxuries 
of the old-fashioned residence to seek 
other dwellings, they had to be pro- 


which they could continue ‘their 
activities with the same freedom as 
before. In short, they had to find a 
means of taking their mansions with 
them. ; 5 

It means a tremendous evolution in 
the construction of apartment 
houses. What a step from the 

time flat—with its long corridor ex- 
tending the full length, at one end 
double sitting rooms, at the’ other a 
dining room and bedrooms branching 
of? at either side—to the maisonette, 
for exampie, that Mrs. William Van- 





Avenue, 

When Mrs. Vanderbilt moves into 
her triplex apartment she will be in 
the atmosphere of iuxury she had 
when she dwelt in Fifth Avenue. Her 
salon will be 46 by 22 feet, her din- 
ing room almost as large, and her 

28 feet long and 18 feet 
wide. Dressing rooms will be con- 
veniently placed. The “‘little house” 
will be provided with seven master 
bedrooms. ~ . 

Low-ceiled living rooms have al- 


ways been a drawback in modern 


A Shrine in the Home of Mrs. John N. Willys, Showing the Bellini Madonna. 


city apartments. They were ill- 
adapted to entertaining. Their walis 
did not offer sufficient space for 
tapestries. Pictures in heavy frames 
looked out of place in them, as did 
carved Italian mantels. In the last 
word apartment this difficulty has 
been eliminated. The ceilings in the 
living rooms of Mrs. Vanderbilt's tri- 
plex will be 18 feet high. ; 
The very latest thing in apartment 
construction is the “staggering’’ of 
floor levels. The ingenious architect 
has contrived a means of economizing 
in the height of bedrooms so that he 
may have additional space to give to 
library, salon and dining room. 
Where this plan is adopted it is 
sometimes necessary to devote three 
stories to two apartments. 

In a large measure the cooperative 
plan has made the mansion in the 
apartment house possible. When an 


One of the ‘unique features of 


super-apartment is that it retains the 
Privacy it has always had. Its en- 
trance lobby and elevators are not 
shared by others. The proportions 
of several of the rooms are dupii- 
cated. Rugs specially woven to fit 
these rooms again found their places 
on the floors. Familiar panels once 
more enclosed the rooms. Even the 
graceful marble staircase that for- 
merly led to the upper regions forms 
part of the foyer of this apartment 
mansion. 

The reception hall is 44 feet square, 
On its walls, of Caen stone; tapes- 
tries are set in an atmosphere of 
comfort and elegance that no 
draughty old baronial hall ever 
achieved. Flanking the foyér lie the 
drawing room and the library. The 
real spacioysness of this dwelling is 
not sensed until one looks from one 
of these salons to the other and gazes 
down an unobstructed vista of 100 
feet. ‘ e 
Nor was the conservatory left be- 
hind. It traveled up into the air. 
also. No comfort has been omitted.” 
There are closets for silver and 
china; even a special room for. the 
care and arrangement of flowers has 


hued birds fluttering about. 
The architect whose problem it is to 
design = building of manifold man- 


( Continued on Page 17 ) 
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‘part of its ancestral past. 


The Washington Arch, an Etching by Mielatz. 





Courtesy of Kennedy Co. 


By MIRIAM BEARD 


EN and buildings, in this 
speeding country, _ retire 
from active life at an early 


age. At 50 a house be- 
comes a “historic edifice:” At 160 it 
is adorned with a tablet by some 
society and termed a “shrine.” 

Washington - Square reachéS” this 
week its hundredth birthday. It is 
searcely older than one man's life- 
span. Yet already, in this brief time, 
it has become a centre of interest, 
known to the whole nation and is 
referred to with bated breath as “the 
last great historic. locality of New 
York which remains today virtually 
unimpaired.” And a giant young 
city, rushing uptown with skyscrap- 
ers and subways, looks back upon it 
as on some centenarian, a bit slow 
and wistful and encumbered with 
reminiscences of past friends and 
events. 

In a sense, the whole of America 
¢an claim Washington Square as a 
The neat 
brick Georgian houses that remain 
even yet along its north side, once 
known to all society as “The Row,” 
were owned by families familiar to 
every one in fashion, politics, art 
and letters. Genius from every part 
of America—Poe, Whitman, Mark 
Twain, Lafeadio Hearn and O. Henry 
—lived by the Square, walked in it 
or wrote about it:. Still later, it be- 
came the favorite “haunt” of near-by 
Greenwich - Villagers,.and then the 
country learned of it with mingled 
hope and horror,, as the starting 
point of psychoanalysis, bobbed hair 
and “billiard-cue_ pictures.” 

“Established repese” and “the look 
of having had something of a social 
history”—these are its characteris- 
ties, according to the novelist Henry 
James, who ought to know, as he 
was born in a house facing the 
Square. And, indeed, it has an in- 
dividual atmosphere that can be de- 
veloped only where several geneéra- 
tions have lived, and not merely 
lived but enjoyed themselves with 





enthusiasm. It has acquired now, as 
a centenarian, that halo of “per- 
sonality,” which is so rare in this 
country, and which comes only to 
inanimate things that have- been 
well loved. 

Washington Square can remember 
so much: duels; riots, stage coach 
parties and Bohemian revelry. - It 
can remember days when all was “so 
quiet you could almost hear the grass 
grow between the cobblestones.” and 
days of 1917, when a jaunty younger 
generation, hatless and wearing ba- 
tik smocks and sandals, boasted in 
the very teeth of a foo Victorian 
world, ‘ 
Yet we are free who live in Wash- 

ington Square, 
Saeee to think as uptown wouldn’t 
e. 


Swift Passage of History 


Already, so swift is history in New 
York, the cobblestone and coaching 
days are not much more old fash- 
joned than batik-and-studio times. 
Uptown has adopted everything from 
the Village, its bobbed hair and ba- 
tiks, its foreign dramas and talk of 
modern art. The merest bourgeois 
today may be as “free” and twice as 
noisy as the most advanced Bohe- 
mian of yesteryear. And now many 
bright young souls are left down- 
town, having quite a hard time 
thinking up something daring to 
think. 

Personality and memories make 
the Square seem antique; but what 
Most stamps age upon it is the fact 
that it is now ‘‘menaced by destruc- 
tion.’" . Out-of-town tourists have 
tried to turn it into an American 
Montmarte. The Washington Squbre 
Association, founded in 1906, has 
successfully stayed the tide of freak- 
seekers and maintained ‘‘the present 
desirable character of the neighbor- 
hood.’’ But now the skyscraper is 
the invader; an apartment hotel is 
soon to rise twenty-seven stories on 
the site of ‘‘Miss Green’s’’ select 
school for young ladies. And the 
association now is petitioning for a 





_ change in the city’s 
zoning ordinance, 
to keep all future 
buildings down to 
@ level of 75 feet. 

Somehow; by the 
efforts of associa- 
tions and friends, 
this “precious _ bit 
of old New York” 
may be preserved 
for a curious pos- 
terity. 

As a gallows site 
and potter's field, 
this small plot of 
nine acres was 
first employed by 

_ the city when it 
centred about 
._Bowling Green. 
Twenty highway- 
men, it is said, 
were- hanged near 
the present loca- 
tion of the arch, 
to entertain our 
noted foreign vis- 
itor, Lafayette. 

Those were 
rough days, com- 
pared to which the 
present seems 
mild indeed. Today 
we grow anxious 

_ over reports of 
young people im- 
bibing forbidden 
intoxicatong liq- 
uids in various 
Greenwich Village 
“dens.” «But in 
1819, the forbid- 
den liquid was wa- 
ter. The Humane 

Seciety issued a proclamation warn- 

ing citizens of the dangerous effects 

of drinking cold water from the 
town pump, and urging them, if 
they could not control that unnatural 
thirst, to “wet the forehead and 
wrists” beforehand. ‘ 

Victims, by the thousands, of 
smalipox and fever epidemics were 
buried, in yellow shrouds, on the 

ground which has become today 2 

safe and peaceful playground: for 

children. The city gravedigger is 

said to have lived at No. 59 or 60, 


‘on the south side of the Square. 


On June 27, 1826, all of these 
gloomy associations were removed, 
and the Square, ‘‘containing an in- 
expensive quantity of vegetation,’’ 
was surrounded by a paling fence 
and called ‘‘Washington Military 








WASHINGTON SQUARE IS 


A GAY CENTENARIAN 
Through One Hundred Lively and Changing 
Years the Famous Little Park Has : 


Kept Its Old-Time Charm 


and § Parade 
Fourth of July, a hundred years ago, 
was held a_ splendid municipal 
banquet to celebrate the event, and 
the menu included two roast oxen. 

Society was quick to move uptown 
to so genteel and quiet a retreat. 
And ‘it was a very chic “Row” of 
fine, balconied houses, where lived 
families with the distinguished names 
of Rhinelander, Roosevelt, -Hamilton, 
Chauncey, Wetmore, Howland and 
Vanderbilt. Three Mayors dwelt, 
near by. President John Tyler was 
married in the neighborhood Church 
of the Ascension. And there were 
fine carriages rojjing up and down— 
even if the liveried servants did have 
to draw washing-water from the 
pump with the long handle, that 
stood in the square. 

On the: east side of the place is 
the home of New York University, 
founded in 1832; in its former build- 
ing Samuel F. B. Morse perfected 
his telegraph instruments and Colt 
experimented with the revolver. The 
Historical Society of New York was 
formed there.- 


A Famous -Masked Ball 

In Fifth Avenue, at Ninth Street, 
stood the hand resid of 
Henry Brevoort, now the remodeled 
hotel. Here, in 1840, the famous 
Brevoort Masked Ball was held, and 
the daughter of the British Consul, 
disguised as Lalla Rookh, eloped at 
4 A. M. with a young Carolinian in 
the garb of Feramorz! Of course, a 
fine of $1,000 was imposed on any 
one thereafter attempting to give 
such a giddy entertainment in New 
York. = 

Other excitements the square has 
known. A duel was fought between 
the founder of The Evening Post 
and one of his subscribers, terminat- 
ing fatally for the subscriber. Here, 
too, before an enthusiastic crowd, the 
editor of The Sun had a fist fight 
with the actor Edwin Forrest. 

The first “salon” in- America, 
opened by our first real “bluestock- 
ing,” was the home of Anne C. 
Lynch, at Waverly Place. There 
came Edgar Allan Poe and his slowly 
dying wife, Virginia, and Margaret 
Fuller, the frien of Emerson. Not 
far away, the housekeeper-poets, 
Alice and Phoebe Cary, opened their 
doors on Sunday afternoons to such 
famous callers as Horace Greeley and 
Herman Mélville, who brought with 
him the manuscript of his South 
Sea romances. 





Ground.” On the’ 





Literary Bohemia in America then 
centred about a dingy, tiny beer 


cellar only a few minutes’ walk from” 


the square. Among those who nightly 


“made merry at Pfaff's” were Thomas ) 


Bailey Aldrich, Artemus Ward, 
Howells, Whitman, Stedman, Bay- 
ard Taylor and “Q. K. Philander 
Doesticks.” Even yet, on moonlight 
nights in the square, one may seé 
their ghosts coming home arm in 
arm. 

Restaurants in the neighborhood 
are as historic as the homes, and 
they have changed in character like 
the inhabitants. In the nineteenth 
century they were English chop- 
houses, French and Italian - table 
d@hétes and German beer gardens 
At the Café Lafayette, New York’s 
first French restaurant, assembled 
the musicians. The less well-to- 
do patronized Riceadonna’s, Mickey 
Finn and the immortal “Cockroach 
Halil.” ‘ 

The square itself reminds one of 
all the phases of its history. The 
great marble memorial arch, de- 
signed by Stanford White, was 
erected in 1890, on the centennial of 
Washington's inauguration. And not 
far away live many descendants of 
revolutionary families who “treasure, 
for example, a shawl once placed 
by General Washington about the 
shoulders of a far-off grandmother.” 

The newcomers to America are rep- 
resented along with the old resi- 
dents. Just south of the square is 
one of the most important Kalian 
communities in the city, and resi- 
dents of this district presented in 
1888 the full-length bronze statue of 
Garibaldi, which stands near the 
arch. 

On the south side also is the Jud- 
son Memorial Church, recalling the 
Rev. Adoniram Judson, the first 
American foreign missionary. 

All around are homes that call up 
memories or stories. On Bleecker 


‘Street, not far away, is the house 


where Thomas Paine died worn out 
by wars of sword and pen. On other 
streets near by lived Mark Twain, O. 
Henry, Paul du Chaillu. 


For them all, in turn, Washington - 


Square has offered space for rest 
and meéditation. It is today, accord- 
ing to authorities on the subject, the 
actual geographic centre of New 


‘York City.’ But it has long been the 


centre of a more intangible .region— 


Mount Washington Collegiate Institute, Washington Square. \ 


From a Rare Print in a Private Collection. 
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By PHILIP CARR 
PARIs. 

ARIS is fond of celebrating lit- 

erary and artistic anniversaries 

and when it has been decided to 

honor a personality or a move-. 
ment of the past a date can usually 
be found.” Next year the Comédie 
Francaise will give.a series of cen- 
tenary performances of dramatists of 
the Romantic movement, dating that 
movement from Victor Hugo's pref- 
ace to his play of ‘‘Cromwell’’ in 
1827. 

The other day we were. recalling 
that charming letter writer, Mme. 
de Sévigné, in connection with 
the three hundredth anniversary of 
her birth—although it was toward 
the end and not at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century that she 
lived in the house that is today 
known as the Musée Carnavalet. 


death of George Sand (June 8, 1876) 
has been made the occasion for pub- 
lishing several books and a large 
number of newspaper articles about 
her. 

George Sand remains one of the 
most picturesque figures of the nine- 
teenth century. There has been & 
constant stream of visitors to the lit- 
tle room in the Carnavalet, a room 
occupied in Mme. de Sévigné’s 
day by her uncle, the Abbé de Cou- 
langes, where is now to be found the 
collection of drawings and other per- 
sonal souvenirs of George Sand that 
have been presented to Paris by her 
granddaughter, Mme. Lauth-Sand. 

George Sand is interesting rather 
for what she was than for what she 
created. In spite of her prodigious 
output and the admirable regularity 
with Which she wrote, even in the 
rhost stormily passionate periods of 
her life, little of her work is read 
today. -One of her plays, “Le Mar- 
quis de Villmer,"' written in collab- 


oration with Alexandre Dumas, fils, | 


and produced when she was 60 years 
old, is still occasionally acted at the 
Comédie, where a statue of her, in 
curiously inappropriate Grecian 
robes, made by her scapegrace son- 
in-law, Clesinger, can be found on 
the right of the entrance to the thea- 
tre. 





Understood the Peasant 


Among her novels those only have | 
survived in .which, abandoning the 
romantic manner of the school whose 
masters had all been her friends or 
her lovers and abandoning also the | 
autobiographical element that is | 
found, thinly disguised, in most of | 
her books, she confined , herself to! 
eountry scenes, peasant life, peas- | 
ant character and peasant supersti- | 
tions, which she thoroughly under- | 
stood. 

‘‘La Mare au Diable”’ is ‘still anj 
almost perfect thing. ‘‘La Petite} 
Fadette’’ is nearly ag good, as is| 
also ‘‘les Maitres Sonneurs,” highly 
admired by so distinguished a critic | 
as Leslie Stephen. These French, 
Bucolics, as they have been called, | 
still survive and will perhaps con- | 
tinue to survive. For the rest, | 
George Sand, as a novelist, is dead. — 

As a woman, on the other hand, ; 
she is perhaps more living than ever 
before. No other personality of the | 
Romantic movement remains so vivid. 
Jt is not only that she was the 
avowed mistress at one time of Al-) 
fred de Musset and at another of ; 
Chopin, and that many .leaders of | 
the movement whom she acknowl- ' 
edged as her friends were perhaps 
also her lovers. It is that her whole 
life is an expression of that Roman- 
tic movement. 

The catalogue of her lovers repre- 
sents the search for that ideal com- 
panion about whom the rest were 
content to dream. She expressed in 
her life what others expressed in 
their poems, in their music and in 
their pictures. To help her in that | 
expression she drew many of them 
into her life; then when she had/ 
done with. them in life, she used i 
them again, so far as the limits of | 
her artistic power would allow, as| 
material for her own expression in| 
art. : | 

George Sand sometimes boasted i 








that she was descended from Mau- 
rice de Saxe, and that she was thus 
connected with the royal house of 
France. Yet she admitted, too, that 
through her mother she was a 
daughter of the people, and shared 
their instincts and their sympathies. 
In spite of many wanderings and ad- 
; Ventures, in spite of the part she 
played in artistic and even in politi- 


| cal movements in Paris, ali of her 


| early life as well as much of her 
later life was spent at Nohant, in 
{the Berri, the country house of her 
paternal grandmother. 

This fact largely governed her 
brilliant career in the artistic and 





4 


fashionable life of Paris, throughout 








George Sand. 


Bugraving by N. Desmadryl From a Portrait by A. 


which she remained in eaqoner's will- 
ful and p 
Her refinement, like her tehevancd, 
was intellectual and artistic; never 
emotionally instinctive, never touch- 
ed with the reticence of sympathy 
that breeding inspires. 


Her First Romance 


out, t 





Her real name was Lucile Aman- 
tine Aurore Dupin, and it was ag 
Aurore that she was known in her 
childhood. She was only 18 when 
she was married to Casimir Dude- 
vant, a typical Berrichon squire. 
Although.she lived with him happily 
for sevéral years and hore him a son 
and a daughter, their relations were 





Charpentier. 


disturbed by the first and not the 
least typical of those adventures 
that were plentifully to recur. 

It is not the least typical, be- 
cause, as is shown by the letters 
now being published in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, we cannot quite 
be sure, despite her protestations, 
whether the affair was really con- 
fined within the limits of sentimental 
tenderness. So it was with many 
other of her adventures. This case 
also is typical because she exercised 
over her husband the extraordinary 
control she was later to exercise 
over Alfred de Musset. 

Just as in Venice she persuaded 
de Musset that he was off his head 


GEORGE SAND REIGNS AGAIN FOR A DAY | 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Her Death Is Marked by Publica- 
tion of New Material About the Romantic Author 


‘| friendship with the 








| entitled. a 


! cline as the rights of which George 
Sand was such a perfervid advocate 
| were gradually secured, or at the 


and had not really seen what pagsed 
between her and the Italian doctor ~ ‘ 
(afterwards undoubtedly her lover), 4 
so she not only persuaded her hus- , 
band that her relations with Aurelien | 
de Séze were innocent, but even led 7) 
him on to declare spontaneously 9 
that he was not worthy of a woman - 
So ‘superior to him intellectually as” 4 
well as spiritually and that her ideal at 
26-year-old ~— 7% > 
Magistrate of Bordeaux was both © = 
innocent and admirable. = 
Husband and lover’ alike got over: ~7 
it,, to be sure. Aurelien lived to be | + 
a Deputy and a famous advocate in 
Paris, where he died in 1870. It took ~~ 
Casimir only five years to separate 
himself from those wonderful. black x 
eyes of his wife, Aurore, and to have 
his own eyes effectively opened by 
her departure to Paris in ‘company - 











with Jules Sandeau. a 
For more than a -year the two : 
lived together in Paris. Their union os 
had begun as a literary partnérship, a 
and it was in connection with this nw 


partnership that the famous pseu- 
donym was adopted for the works 
they composed in Sand 
was a compromise for Sandeau. As 
for George—adopted in the English 4 
‘spelling and not in the usual French 4 
form of Georges—it may. be supposed ~ ay 
to have been inevitable. The name” 
George seems to have a peculiar fas- 
cination for literary women, since so *~ 
many of them, adopting a pseu- uf 34 
donym, have chosen. it. 

It was no doubt inevitable, too, ¥ 
that with the highflown and facile | 7 
literary talent of which she had al-- | 
ready given proof in her private let- wy 
ters, George Sand should one day | . 
seek expression in a more ambitious 
form of composition. The need to 
earn money first drove her to a 
literary career. She had tried such 
genteel occupations as fancy work 
and the painting of fans. Her in- 
itial journalistic experiments in thé 
Figaro, which has just published a 
whole literary supplement in_ her ‘5 
Memory, were hardly a success. It 4 
was only when she began to exploit 
her temperament and the events-of 





¥ +, 
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her life as material for novels‘ that ~ i % 
she found her vein. i, 
Her First Literary Work : “a 
The first two books, written in . 4 





collaboration with Jules Sandeau, = 
brought only a moderate return. The 
third, ‘‘Indiana,’’ of which she was 
the sdle author, was at once ac- 
claimed. She easily doubled the 
value of her husband's separation 
allowance by selling his portrait—in 
the form of the disagreeable husband see 
of the story.- For the next twelve | 
years her life’ and her amorous ad- or if 
ventures proved fertile ‘‘copy,’* : 
turned to artistic account by her re- 
markable powers of imagination and 4 
fancy. 4 
In_ this . connection two things 
should be said about George Sand’s 
work. If most of her books, as/ 
works of art, have already lost their 
vitality, they exerted great influence “ 
at the time of publication. Part of d i 








| this influence was due to their being 7 | 


almost the first outspoken and sin- : 
cere literary attempt at vindicating 

the woman’s point of view and the - 
rights to which that point of view is ae 


This hold upon the public, being of 5 
a polemical nature, was bound to de- mie 


point of view from which they were 
demanded gradually changed. There 
was, however, another hold, of @ 
more purely aftistic kind, which she - 
undoubtedly had upon her genera- | 
tion; and it is not easy to understand | 7 
why this has so quickly diminished. zi 
Renan, if he did not accord her 
immortality, promised‘ her 300 years 
of glory. Turgeniev called her ‘‘our 
saint,” and Dostoievski was one of 
her most ardent admirers. Elizabeth i 
Barrett Browning wrote sonnets to Zz 
her genius. George Eliot was almost. ~~ 
her disciple. It will be the task of 
a later criticism to discover what ~~ 
artistic flaw (perhaps a flaw in her 
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HAT happens behind the 
closed doors of the jury 
room while the fate of 

: plaintiff or defendant lies 
4m the hands of the twelve? No one 
is supposed to know but the jurors 
themselves. But jurors have wives, 
and wives have tongues. So, once in 
“@ while, the story leaks out of how 

) “I fought for hours with the eleven 
‘yes, and almost resorting to blows, 
* until I won them over.” 

* ‘The secrecy that envelops the de- 
“bates held within the frequently hid- 

ious, dirty, smoky jury room has a 

for almost any imagina- 
tion. Just what brought the decision 
>in such and such a caseé? What were 

“the facts that tipped the scales in 
/ favor of a defendant whom all the 

‘world thought guilty? Even Judges 

‘themselves are curious. about the 

"workings of the jury’s minds—for it 
~is of many minds. 

- **I'd like to hear those fellows de- 
>lberate,’’. 


= 


“¢ q 
**You can, your Honor,’’ spoke up 


| @ court attendant. ‘“There’s a crack 
/ in the wall where we often listen to 
\ *em. I'll take you there.’’ © 
= Somewhat incredulous, the Judge 
» followed his guide. The crevice was 
| « found. He placed his ear to it. 
; Enough for the Judge 
| . Loud voices issued forth. ‘“What 
| Makes you believe that?’’ “It’s not 
F go!”’ “‘You.’’ ‘‘I—.’’ *“Who said so?*’ 
"The Judge.’’ Well, what does he 
know about it, the old fossil?” 
ae | I have heard énough,”’ 
© waid his Honor, removing his ear 
ba opening—which, by the 


© who have it in their power to make 
» or break it. They grasp at any favor- 
» ing evidence. 

= Not long ago, in a case tried in the 
/ criminal court of New York, some 
_- men were accused of having thrown 


| @ waiter out of a hotel window. The 


> room window at a distance of about 
jg 200 foot. The jury had been out for 





The Grand Jury in Session—Sketched by Emil Fuchs. : e 


JURY ROOMS KEEP ODD HUMAN SECRETS 


Court Anecdotes Only Hint at What Goes On When Twelve 
Good Men and True Are Locked Up to Decide a Case 


end. When the ecourt.attendants saw 
the guarded jurymen return from 


their evening meal they sighed, ex-} 


pecting an all-night session. 

The twelve returned to the jury 
room. The night was hot and sultry. 
Like caged animals they paced back 
and forth, snarling and snapping, for 
they wanted to get home.. One man 
stepped to the open window for a 
breath of air. Bright lights were 
shining in a printing establishment 
more than two blocks away. Every 
movement of the typesetters was 
plainly visible. ‘‘Here, you fellows, 
look!’’ His companions crowded 
around him.: In less than half an 
hour the jury was of one mind. 

Any one familiar with juries and 
jury duty will tell you that, with 


the oné ih a ¢ivil court. In the civil 


of grand larceny. They began to talk 
the matter over before the guard had 
fairly closed and locked the door. They 
weighed what the lawyers had said, 
they spoke of the cast.in the defen- 
dants’ eye, they removed their coats 
and, as their conversation became 
more heated, their collars. They 
puffed great clouds of blue smoke 
into the dense atmosphere. > 
After four hours they were still 
talking. ‘‘Let's take a vote,’’ at last 
spoke up a self-constituted leader. 
No one had thought of that before— 
they were all novices at criminal 
jury duty. Every mother’s son of 
‘them wrote ‘‘guilty’’ on the page 
that he tore from his notebook! _ 
Occasionally a man can be bougat. 
The corruptible one is, of course, al- 
ways thought to.be the one who 
holds his point until a disagreement 
is reported. It is.a hard thing to 





prove, but once in a while it comes 
to light. ~- . 





> Clerk Lyon, in his years behind his 
desk on- which the jury wheel sits, 
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asserts. ‘‘By now I know every form 
of excuse that a juror’s mind can 
think of. We havé sure methods of 


dealing with the habitual «vaders.'’ 
Gentlemen of the jury fail into cer- 
tain distinct types, according to Mr. 


jury room he has his. innings. 
He toves the sound of his “voice. 
‘By means of it he can keep eleven 
important business. men. at . his 
mercy. ‘ 

“I was the guy that decided that 
case,’ he tells his wife when he goes 


tion of what the verdict should be, 
does he make himself known. Then, 


temapers, 
ing until he welds wavering opinions 
into a unanimous verdict. 

His. most difficult colleague is the 
ignorant member who is conscious of 
his limitations and is wont to ex- 
claim: ‘Just because you fellows can 
talk so Much easier than I can ain't 
‘no reason to think you're right. I 
know as much about this as you 
do—"* . 

Many a time it is the member. with 
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confront the bull. to give $500, the twelfth held out 
Then, says Mr. Lyon, there is the|for $1,000. . ‘‘Let’s compromise," 
“jury lawyer," the man. from the|Spoke @ man having jnitiative. 
business world, who, in hia college “Every one of us will write down the 
days, took a coursé in law. He re-|2um we think should be given her. 
members just enough of Blackstone | We'll total the figures and divide by 
to be convinced that he knows more | twelve."’ They agreed. Much to the 
of the legal aspect of the trial than | ®Urprise of the twelfth man the an- 
the lawyers, and sets forth his|*wer was $500. ‘I don’t believe .it 


the twelve have broken up into little 
groups, each with a distinct concep- 





like a diplomat, he moves from a}. 


pensate for the loss of such health. I 
know, however, of one case where a. 
reasonable allowance for damages 
was made in circumstances where 
one might have expected prejudice 
in favor of the plaintiff. 

“A man was run into. by a motor 


which might have slipped by without 


The witness whose story ‘is too 


section of the population of the com- 
}munity in: which they live; million-_ 
aire and laborer are for the time on 


| that those who sat on the Thaw, the 
Nan Patterson and the Becker cases 
formed associations and often got to- 





gether ‘to talk things over. V. P. 


tion, nor does a witness's hesitafion 
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Huge Returns to Hardy 


WHALING STILL YIELDS PROFITS 
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Whalers at Work in Bell Sound, ‘Spitsbergen. 
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MARY CASSATT—AN INDIVIDUAL ARTIST 


She Was Deeply Impressed by French Art But Her Work Shows an American Inflection—A Com- 
petent, Though Little Known Etcher—The Recent Pratt Institute Exhibition 


ARY CASSATT has been de- 
scribed by a French critic as 

perhaps, with the exception 
of Whistler, “the only artist 
\ of an elevated, personal and dis- 
tinguished talent actually possessed 
by America.” The comment was 
made some thirty years ago, when 
French critics knew even less 
than now the range and distinction 
of American art, and it shows the 
lamentable ignorance that we all 
show in greater or less degree when 
we attempt to estimate the work of 
a foreign Scountry. 

But it shows also the deep impres- 
sion made by Miss Cassatt’s achieve- 
ment upon a trained mind accus- 
tomed to French standards. The 
artist's mind in turn was deeply im- 
pressed by French art. The strain 
of French blood in her ancestry may 
have had something to do with her 
dedication to France, its teachings 
and its culture, In an interview 
with Achille Segard, she dwelt at 
some length upon this inheritance. 
Telling him that her family was of 
French origin, that her great-great- 
grandfather was the grandson of a 
Frenchman called Cossart who emi- 
grated from France to Holland in 
1662, she went on to say that her 
mother, whose ancestr} was Scotch, 
nevertheless grew -.up in an at- 
mosphere of French culture, was 
taught by an American who had 
been in a school conducted chiefly 
for young giris of the French aris- 
tocracy, and continued all her life 
to correspond in French ‘with those 
of ‘her friends who used that lan- 
guage. ; 


How She Studied 


_ Mary Cassatt was taken .to’ Paris 
when she was only five-or six years 
old and remained there for about 
five years, after which she returned 
to America: and went on with her 
education in Philadelphia. nh 1868 
she decided to hecome a painter, and 
with a profound conviction that 
painting is. not to be learned in 
schovis, she spent several years in 
different European cities studying 
the old masters and their methods at 
the source, in pictures accessible in 
the museums. In Italy she devoted 
much of her time to, Correggio and 
his school. _ “Prodigious " master!” 
she exclaimed, and there is more 

’ than a little evidence that she never 

forgot the lessons she learned from 
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In the Art Institute of Chicago. 


him. Rubens at the Prado so en- 
chanted her that she hastened from 
Madrid to Antwerp to see more 
of him. She spent an entire sum- 
mer at Antwerp for the purpose of 
studying Rubens, and it was there 
that she met Tourny, who later was 
to bring her to Degas. 

Before she came back to Paris in 
1874, definitely to settle there, she 
had had pictures accepted by the 
Salons, but in 1877 Degas persuaded 
her to send’no more work to the 
Salon but to exhibit instead with his 
friends the Impressionists. She ac- 
cepted with joy. “At last," she said 
to M. Segard, “I could work with 
absolute independence, without con- 
cerning myself with the final opin- 
ion of a jury. Already I had rec- 
ognized my true masters. I admired 
Manet, Courbet and Degas. I hated 
conventional art. I commenced to 
live.” 

In her  earier work, “Dans la 

- 








“After the Bath,” by Mary Cassatt. 





Loge,” “On the Balcony” and other 
paintings of about the same period, 
are found intimations of. Manet and 
Degas, nothing of Renoir or the 
Rubens who dominated her Antwerp 
Summer. Nothing of Correggio or 
any other ancient master. She 
sprang, technically armed, into the 
revolutionary art of her day. Her 
line was firm and direct, her planes 
well understood, her balance of dark 
and light unhackneyed. She worked 
with energy and buoyancy. The 
early dark pictures have a peculiarly 
strong appeal, they are» definitely 
the work of youth, expert ag their 
author already was in handling her 
material. Their accent is French, 
with none of the awkwardness of a 
foreigner in the use of unfamiliar 
idiom. The idiom never had been 
unfamiliar. Nevertheless, there is 
clearly the little American inflection 
that made itself felt by M. Segard 
in Miss Cassatt’s actual speech. The 








art is not yet individual, unmistak- 


able as the work of one particular 
person, but already it .is national— 
the product of some one not quite 
French, not quite anything but 
American. 

Painted Women and Children 

Three or four years after her en- 
trance into the circle of the Im- 
pressionist she was -beginning to 
find herself. Her subjects then, as 
later, were almost altogether con- 


‘fined to worgen and children. . In 


raising the key of her palette, letting 
air into her pictures, she avoided 
pointilism and the so-called “division 


i 
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her in full possession of the style 


not to change. It is completely her 
own, Any of her later paintings 
wherever seen is immediately recog- 
nized as hers. Her clear, accurate 
vision and passion for truth-telling 
have made no compromise with 
charm, but charm has been added to 
the sum of her qualities as an ar- 
tist, A classic instinct for the 
beauty of health led her toward the 
Greek ideal. Her young mothers, 


often plain of feature, are radiant 
with wholesome normal beauty, ex- 
pressed ip their natural 





gestures, 


“Portrait Bf a Little Girl,” by Mary Cassatt. 


° 


of tone.” She used strong color, her 
flesh .tones were inclined to be 
bricky, the solidity of form was em- 
phasized, accurate construction and 
explicit statement of anatomical 
facts were preferred to freedom of 
brushwork and subtleties of model- 
ing. 

Three or four years more found 


. 


their ease and’ poise, their fine } ro- 
portions. Their children have the 
same aspect of soundness and seren- 
ity. They are fresh, strong und 
good-tempered. Dedicated to this 
type of the Mother and Child theme, 
Mary Cassatt brought to it the sci- 
encé of her severe training. 

Very seldom in this century has 
there been so rich a flowering of 
sentiment supported. by science. The 
profound research of. her method in- 
creasingly retired from view under 
her fluency of handling, and in her 
latest work the warm and gracious 


j sentiment alone are apparent to-the 


casual @bserver. 
As a painter Miss Cassatt became 


career. Her prints even now are 
known to a comparatively restricted 
public. 


Produced Many Pilates 


Nevertheless she produced a con; 
siderable number, over 160. plates, 
one would judge. The complete cata- 
logue has not yet been issued, al- 
though in course of preparation. 

She has beeb curious of methods. 
Soft ground (at least one example), 
aquatint in black and white and in 
color, dry-point. Once committed to 
a.method, however, she forgot it in 
her zeal for the result, a drafts- 
man’s result, frequently a painter's 
result. ie 

Her dry-points were made directly 
on the copper, drawn with the point. 
Many are modeled fully so far as the 
head and shoulder are concerned, 
with the rest of the figure left in 
outline, lightly suggested. Certain 
portrait heads done in this fashion 
are amazing in their realization of 
character. Amazing, because with 





8o little salience of feature fhe or- 
dinary, rather inexpressive counte- 


that was to ripen and enlarge but: 


widely known quite promptly in ber 
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nance of the subject has been probed 
remorselessly for its exact measure 
of significance. To be at once 80 
dull and so interesting is the supreme 
triumph of portraiture. 

In the beginning she worked for 
explicit modeling, Such plates as 
the two children looking at a -pic- 
ture book, in the final state is per- 
haps oppressively perfect in its care- 
ful development. The thread is too 
conscientiously knotted for the free 
embroidery of art. Later she was 
more apt.to depend upon a single 
sensitively modeled line to do the 
work of the third dimension, and her 
knowledge of form was so thotough 
that with this masterly line she 
said everything there was of im- 
portance to say about the form it 
enclosed. 


Other Notable Plates 


There are Several plates of children 
past the age of infancy. One lean- 
ing wearily against the back of a 
chair, a heavy little head sagging on 
a thin childish neck, is especially 
rich in expression, the darks in head 
and sleeve and in the line of shadow 
defining the back those of a painter 
rather than an etcher.. A plate upon 
which the head and part of the figure 
of a woman is shown, a parrot 
perched on one hand, drowsily con- 
tent, is simpler in technique and 
renders completely the mood of wo- 
man and bird. Nothing more ex- 
quisite than the drawing of the latter 
appears in the .artist’s work with the 
point. Ree 

A dry point done in 1890 has for 





its subject a woman seated by the pknow the breadth of her possibilities. 


side of a tea table, holding a fan 








mirable, vigorous and subtie as they 
are, that gives us the best account 
of Mary Cassatt’s talents, however. 
For knowledge of her integrity and 
the depth of her initiation, we must 
find her off guard. She had the 
conscience: of her race and period, 
and her conscience frequently was a 
poor adviser. Evidently it frequently 
advised her to a labor of hand and 
mind that carried her beyond those 
first thoughts which Blake has told 
us are best in art, although second 
thoughts are best in other matters. 
For the spirit of her invention, with 
none of its freshness evaporated, we 
must turn to plates upon which she 
has made rapid notations of chil- 
dren’s heads, or to the aquatints 
upon which she has painted with a 
brushful of thick varnish. One of 
the latter shows an interior with a 
woman seated, her back to a window. 
The light pours in, touches the side 
of her face, her shoulder, her knee, 
and bounds to the glass doors of 
some bookshelves in the background. 
The light is the picture and the 
artist has pursued it with broad 
dashing strokes and masculine en- 
ergy. She stops not for brake and 
she stays not for stone.-she swims 
the broad river where ford there is 
none. The exci 
is in her print as in the lilt of the 
old ballad. We see her roused and 
adequate, her nervous energy all at 
her service, her great skill driven by 
her spontaneous enthusiasm. Not | 
to have at least one glimpse of her 
in this temper of mind is not to 


It is too soon for anything like a 


t of adventure |~ 


hea 


“Childr 


against inhuman severity in decora- 
tion. : 
Another characteristic thread that 
runs through the exhibition, uniting 
all its parts, is the subordination of 
specialism to general facility. 

The Pratt students, before they 
are through with their instruction, 
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taste most of the pleasures of the 

a crafts. They carve and weave and 
PES 5 ae “ a : print from linoleum blocks, they do 
See whee Sey Ragen vie metal work and shape pottery and 
a Seis a : dye cottons and silks, they paint in 
see peses ; oil and in water-color from life and 
from still life and from models in 
costume. They make cardboard cut- 
outs for advertising and modern 
maps and bindings for books. Each 


. 





Ms ee student works under a dozen or more 

Sate teachers and all their work is 

Scns np Sati ni stamped with the elusive charm that 

“ ae eS Sic is Pratt. Later each is able to 
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“Woman With Mirror,” Drypoint by Mary Cassatt. 


in her hand. Her head and arm 
make a fine arabesque against a 
dark background, and with great 
economy of modeling the roundness 
of the figure is shown and the mas- 
sive character of the head. These 
“are -examples typical of several 
phases of her accomplishment. 

At one moment in her exploration 
of the graphic arts Miss Cassatt 
turned toward the color printing of 
Japan and produced a number of ex- 
amples printed in color in exactly the 
spirit Of the Japanese, with, that is, 
exclusive cencern for the contempo- 
rary scene and without reference to 
any manner of regarding it except 
her owh. Nothing less Japanese in 
their superficial aspect can be 
imagined, although the first of the 
series has been catalogued: “Essai 
d'imitation de l’estampe japonaise.” 
It is precisely the absence of any at- 
tempt at crass imitation that places 
them sd surely in the same class with 
those records of the passing show 
which have enticed French and 


American engravers since their first 


appearance in a Paris shop. 


it is none of these prints, ad- 
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Xs . oe = choose the special line prompted by 
: 2 see his personal taste and to follow it 
le east = toward a more exacting standard. 

re Intelligently Guided 

ee te ae For particular excellence the work 
in wood, metal and fabrics may spe- 
cielly be. mentioned. The wood 
carving in most cases shows the 
vitality that ig apt to evaporate with 
exaggerated finish. - To use the sig- 
nificant phrase cf William Morris, 
F it is “very agreeable to any one who 
61 5 nie does not want cabinet work to sup- 
: plant carpentry.” When metal is 
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considered review of her achieve- 
ment. Doubtless there will be num- 
beriess considered reviews. At the 
moment one can say only that a 
vision, large and opulent and refi od, 
has given ‘us work that will live 
‘through all changes of sentiment and 
theory. 
The recent exhibition of the work 
done by the Pratt Institute classes 
was comparatively free from the ex- 
‘treme of modern effort toward archi- 
tectural decoration, although its de- 
partment of architecture is admira- 
bly sustained. In nearly ali the 
decorated objects, from lampshades 
to scréens and mural panels, might 
be noted a certain freedom and at 
times a romantic tendency opposing 
the dogmatic architectonics of the 
modern European schools. No doubt 
warmer and more personal results 
afe thus achieved, although the val- 
uable discipline of the architectonic 
ideal is lost. And there is very little 
doubt that followers of this more 
luxuriant ideal will find themselves 
| presently in the van of a new move- 
ment that has been started in revolt 
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en Looking at Pictures,” Drypoint by Mary Cassatt. 


employed for the enhancement of an 
object made in wood, it is frankly 
and boldly applfed. The finish is 
intelligentiy guided. Thus, in some 
of the carved wood tiles to be used 
as protection for a polished table, 
although the carving is bold and 
shows agreeably the marks of the 
tool in a direct handling, the under- 
side of the tile where it would come 
in‘ contact with a polished surface 
is almost as smooth as glass. The 
encouraging point in such a small 
matter is that it shows thought and 
@ proper consideration of the pur- 
pose for which the object was made. 

The block printing on silk and cot- 
ton indicates the continuing influ- 
ence of the beautiful examples of an- 
cient fabrics owned by the school 
and the study of closely related color 
values in such fabrics. The dyed 
silks veer toward modern schemes 
and in reconciling contrasts are less 
successful than their neighbors, 
illustrating the easier task of pass- 
‘ing from tone to tone with short and 
cautious steps. . 

In discussing a school exhibition 
it is a common mistake to assume 
an independent point of view.on the 
part of each pupil. Naturally no 
pupil can enjoy a completely and 
consistently -independent point of 
view, and the only attitude proper 
to a friendly critic is that of expec- 
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tancy. Certainly the exhibition of 
Pratt work justifies the expectation 
of a contribution of definite value 
to the mass of design and crafts- 
manship now in the country. One 
of the-.most important qualifications 
of a craftsman is knowledge of an 
appropriate expression of the ma- 
terial he works in. If he understands 


iron or fine metal he is well on his 
way toward excellence. The direct “ 


ing out in these of the pupil's design 


artists in the field of decoration. 
Add to this, knowledge of organic 
patterns, appropriate scale and suit- 
ability of the object both in work- 
manship ‘and design to its use, and 
the work will be of a kind to give 
adequate pleasure. 


Pere Marquette Monument 

A word should be given to the 

departments leading past simple 

craftsmanship in individual ‘objects 

to the assembling of different objects 

for a definite end. The theatre sets 

are admirable. Seen under the 

crudest conditions, as the light that 

should have transformed them had 

failed, they nevertheless provide the 
essential “pattern for the eye” that 

implies significance in the drama to 

be presented. 

The new monument to the memory 

of Pere Marquette, which is to be’ 
placed opposite the Harrison Techni- 

cal High School in Chicago, the date 

for the unveiling of which will be in 

the middle of July, is the work of 

the American sculptor, Hermon A. 

MacNeil.. Mr. MacNeil was born in 

Everett, Mass., in 1866, and received 

his art education at the Art* Insti- 

tute of Chicago, the Massachusetts 

Normal Art School, in Boston, and 
under Chapu at the Julian Academy 
and Falguiere at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, in Paris. One of his Indian 
pieces, a bronze statue of an Indian 
running at high speed with a snake 
in his hands, called “The Moqui’s- 
Prayer for Rain,” is in-the perma- 
nent collection of the Art Institute, 
The “Sun Vow,” one of the sculptor’s 
notable works, has just been. be- 
queathed to the Art Institute through 
the will of the late Howard Shaw, 


past twenty-one years. 



















Also in Palm Beach 
on County Road 








the best method of treating wood, _ 


handling of materials and the work- . 


is the great virtue of a school for > 


trustee of the Art Institute for the 
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An Early Custom Is Revived in 
Present-Day Interiors—Ships’ Figure- 
heads Popular Garden Ornaments 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


is a fact often overlooked that 
eighteenth century and early 
nineteenth century American 
rooms, with which so many 
householders are now concerned, 
owed some of their quaint charm to 
bits of Oriental art. In many of 
these rooms Chinese wallpaper or 
a Chinese lacquered cabinet:or a 
Chippendale, chair in the Chinese 
manner was an important part of the 
general effect. And modern arrange- 
ment sometimes introduces bits of 
Oriental art and adaptations of which 
the Georgian era knew nothing. 

The little mortuary figure of the 
Han period in glazed or unglazed 
clay, found in ancient Chinese 
graves, is becoming popular. These 
figures in a modern interior now rep- 
resent the Orient just as a blue Ming 
jar or & Chinese wallpaper stood for 
the mysterious East in the times of 
Chippenflale and of the American 
merchants in the China trade. Speci- 
mens now obtainable range in value 
from rare museum pieces to such a8 
may be bought with modest purses. 





The Frigate Constitution's Old 
Figurehead—Andrew Jackson. 


The unglazed figures were origi- 
nally painted in reds and blues and 
greens, of which now only traces 
remain; -but these faint hues, to- 
gether with the buff color of the 
clay showing through and the ar- 
tistry of the form, provide a touch 
of exotic decoration that sometimes 
makes a room. The little figures are 
posed in many attitudes, the women 
often with trailing dresses and high 
‘headgear. One also finds’ modeled 
dogs and horses, even utensils of 
house and farm, and miniature 
buildings associated with the life of 





J@here are two kinds of Oriental 
furnishiigs: one is- the chests and 
tables and chairs and stools made 


in China, Japan or Korea, and the 


other is the European forms of fur- 
niture influenced more or less by 
The precedents for the. European- 


designs for furniture in the Chinese 
taste that in the second edition of 
his celebrated book of designs he 
felt it necessary to assert that every 
design set forth could be made if in- 
telligent workmen were employed. 
To the furniture made in that cen- 
tury and to the design books of 
Chippendale, Mainwaring, and Nice 


and Mayhew, the present-day cabi- | 


netmakers are indebted for the best 
combination of Oriental art with Oc- 
cidental forms. 


How the Chinese Helped 

Part of this delightful welding 
came about because the English 
cabinéetmakers had the agvantage of 
observing how the Chinese them- 
selves solved such a difficult prob- 
lem. For during the period when 
furniture in the Chinese style was 
so much in demand, orders were 
sent to Chinese craftsmen to fash- 
ion chairs. and tables for English 
clients. This brought to England ex- 
amples of form and decoration, in- 
cluding lacquer work, that. were of 
immense value to the English cab- 
inetmaker. 

The great era of American ship- 
ping also contributed to this Ori- 
ental influence in our interiors. 
Many a clipper-ship captain brought 
back rare treasures from the East, 
which went to decorate a Salem or 


a New Bedford parlor. Regular im-' 


ports, too, of Chinese art allowed 
the more wealthy householders to 
achieve the desired touch of luxury 
and affluence. 

An‘old English form showing the 
Chinese influence, the cabinet on a 
table or stand, is a highly decora- 
tive piece that stamps the character 
of a room in which it resides. The 
Chinese cabinet—its upper part com- 


\| pletely Oriental, painted. with a de- 


sign of a garden with a pagoda 


oe Nees 








Pottery 


perched on strange rocks and dec- 
orated with curiously wrought metal 
hinges—has often for base a dis- 
tinctly European bit of cabinet work 
and carving. 

This..same type of chest, from 
which the eighteenth century cab- 
inetmakers derived their inspira- 
tion, is still made in the East. One 
may buy either a modern one or a 
chest with an ancient pedigree. In 
either the bright vermilion of the 
East or the dull, smoky green of 
the eighteenth-century cabinet will 
give the room in which it is placed 
an air not to be duplicated by use 
of any other kind of furniture. 

Sometimes, as in Mrs. W. s<..Van- 


ORIENTAL NOTES GIVE COLOR TO A ROOM 





Mortuary Figure From a Korean 


derbilt’s home, the entrante hall is 
decorated in the Chinese style. Or 
we find a city apartment whose 
foyer has been brightened by the 
brilliant vermilion note familiar in 
Oriental decoration. But generally 
the art of the East is not called upon 
to set the note of decoration for any- 
rr room. . 

Use of crystal, jade, rose quartz or 
purple crystal figures as lamp stands 
ia also effective. One of these lamps, 
with a delicately carved figure sup- 
porting the shade, in its shape and 
silky texture suggestive of the East, 
will lend imterest to.a corner of a 
room or will attract by its light the 
first pleased glance of a visitor. 

It is in this virtue of adding a 
touch of color or strange beauty that 


"| the furnishings of the East are valu- 


The ship’s figurehead was usually 
in the form of a man or worban, 








‘ 


on the gable end of a house, or en. 
shrined under an arbor where leat 
Shadows add to their picturesque 
beauty, bring a bit of the sea to the 
land: One enthusiast built a bay 
window in the form of a ship's prow 
as a setting for a figurehead. 

The figures used to be placed under 
the bowsprit of a vessel and leaned 


forward at a graceful angle, sup-. 


Ported by a billet head or bracket. 
Many of them were draped female 
figures, the folds of the garment 
floating back as if blown by the 
wind, and head and body in an im- 
perilous forward-moving pose. Such 
@ one is the “Indian Princess,” now 
; Pye . 4 
who seems stili to be stepping for- 
ward over *the waves. She holds a 
quiver of arrows in her hand. An- 
other is “Columbia,” classic in fea- 
tures and dress, once the pride of a 
Liverpool packet of that name. 
More elaborate than the American 
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Riveters - 

are letting you know 
that a building 

is being erected. 


¢. We are announcing 
that participation 
is being offered 
in the profits 
of this building. 


| i In this manner 
$100 a month 
for only ten months 

- can return an income 

of $133 A YEAR 
for the next ten years 
besides your share of 50% 
of the total profits 
from the building 
for the LIFE 
OF THE PROPERTY. 


Ask for particulars. 


SEcuRITIES GCorRrP. 
Buiiders—M anager>—Owners 

52 Vanderbilt Ave. N. ¥: 

A-6-27-26 











‘lat 820 Fifth Avenue. 
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.]| Yellow-curtained windows frame the 


NEW MANSIONS 


( Continued from Page 9 ) : 


sions finds himself confronted with 
the “most fascinating proposition in 
the worid,’’ to use the expression of 
Lafayette Goldstone of the firm of 
Rouse & Goldstone, architects of 
the apartment house just mentioned. 
“It is a case of putting twenty houses 
into one. The architect must get an 


of twenty different families. Whims 
and hobbies must be taken into con- 
sideration ~ and indulged — always 
keeping in mind the fact that there 
will be nineteen other families living 
under the same roof.” 


for collecting first editions, tapes- 
tries, armor, Chinese jades, paintings 
or what not.. The néw apartment 
cannot lay claim to being a mansion 
unless it provides sufficient and fit- 
ting space to house such collections. 

No apartment could be better 
adapied to show off the treasures 
that ornament it than the apartment 
of Mr. and Mrs. John North Willys 
Their hobby 
has been to select paintings from the 
best the world’s market has to offer. 
Canvases greet the eyes as one en- 
ters this sumptuous home, whose 
living rooms extend the full length 
of the Fifth Avenue side of the 
building. Yet there is no gallery 
atmosphere. 

The grilled iron doors and the 
heavily embossed ceiling of the long 
and broad entrance hali introduce an 
Italian note, putting one in humor to 
appreciate the two tendos, one by 
Raffaelino dei Garbo, the other by 
Lorenzo Credi, that hang at either 
side of the doorway leading into the 
living room. 

The salon is large enough to con- 
tain. without crowding a Rembrandt, 
a Frans Hals, a Velesquez and other~ 
old masters. In character the salon 
is English, its beautifully carved wal- 
nut doors and stone mantel having 
been brought over from the other 
side. So is the adjoining library. 
The bookcases are set into its paneled 
wails, leaving sufficient room for 
three masterpieces. Above the man- 
tel hangs a Rubens. 


Other Rooms 


The dining room is in the style of 
the cinque-cento. Just beyond the 
blue and gold columns of a Renais- 
sance doorway is a conservatory with 
a fountain. Then there is Mrs. 
Willys’s “‘intime’” salon, where. she 
weicomes informal guests. Here are 
two twelfth-century Persian yases, 
and a Gainsborough landscape hangs 
against the soft sheen of the oak 
walls, 

The modern cooperative, offering a 
wide scope in individual preference 
as regards size and arrangement of 
rooms, presents no more interesting. 
aspect than that of the treatment of 
walls. It has already been sdid that 
in many instances woodwork is re- 
moved from an old dwelling to be set 
up In the new. Again, we find that 
owners have purchased ‘‘boisserées"’ 
and wall papers abroad and have 
adapted their rooms to suit ‘them. 
This was so in thé apartment of Mrs. 
Charies H, Sabih, who recently took 
up residence at 1 Sutton Place South. 
* Her sitting room is an airy bower. 


shimmering waters of the East 
River. The living apartments are 
grouped in a square about a Régence 
hall. Crossing its polished marble 
floor one reaches the drawing room 
and the library. The latter room is 
paneled in oak, with deep-set book- 


IN NEW YORK | 


Nearly every rich man has a hobby F 





Lcases and a Louis Quinze mantel- 
piece. 
Nowhere else is the occupant’s love 


woodwork is green, while the taffeta 
hangings at the windows and drap- 
img the four-poster bed; also Louis} 
XVI, are of an apricot shade. The 


with the rest of the apartment. Its 
walls are treated in what is known as 





of color displayed so delightfully as. 
im her bedroom. The Louis XVI; 


dining room is in perfect keeping| - 





insight into the intimate mode of life | "4 


~ LOST: $35000 


HE OTHER DAY a representative 

of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
walked into a business man’s office in 
answer to a telephone call. 


“T have sent for you because I am in 
serious trouble,” said the man. “I am 
on the verge of bankruptcy. 


“Fifteen years ago I had an oppor- 
tunity to enrol with the Institute,” he 
went on. “But I was just out of college, 
making a good salary, and I expected to 
get my experience out of my work. I did 
pretty well. I accumulated a small for- 
tune.” 


He hesitated. “It’s gone now,” he 
said. “In the last two months I have lost 
$35,000 in my business, and all because 
there are certain fundamental principles 
of business I thought I knew and didn’t. 


“But it’s not too late,” he concluded. 
“T can get back that $35,000, and this 
time I won’t lose it. I want to enrol for 
your reading course before another sun 
sets.” 


Procrastination is the thief ‘ 
of cold hard cash 
It is the business of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute to prevent just such 
tragedies as this. How? By providing a 
means whereby a man may become 


familiar with all the underlying princi- 
ples of business. 


The young man of twenty with no 
responsibilities to anyone but himself 
can perhaps afford to take a chance. 


But these are serious days, these days 
after thirty! The earning of money, once 
taken more of less lightly, has become 
vital. You want your wife to have every 
comfort this world offers. You want your 
children to have as good a chance as you 
had—a better chance. 


It is to mature men—men who not 


Alexander Hamilton 
‘Institute 


 Bxecutioe Tratnitg for Business Men 


Rp oR Ee Oe 


only want to succeed but must succeed— 
that the Institute appeals most strongly. 


For more than seventeen years it has 
been the privilege of the Institute to 
help men shorten the path to success; to 
increase their earning power; to make 
them masters of the larger opportunities 
in business. More than 250,000 men have 
profited by its training. 


Kind of men enrolled 


Among the prominent men who have 
enrolled for the Course are: . - 
E: E. Amick, Vice-President, First National 


Bank, Kansas City, Mo.; Francis A. Countway, 
President, Lever Brothers Company (Mfrs. Lux, 
Lifebuoy Soap); Charles E.. Hires, President, 
Hires Root Beer Company; Roy W/ Howard, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Scripps-Howard 
-Newspapers; William Wrigley, Jr., President, 
William Wrigley, Jr., Co. (Wrigley's Gum). 

Its Advisory Council consists of these 
prominent men: 


General T. Coleman duPont, the well-known 
business executive; Percy H. Johnston, President 
of the Chemical National Bank of New York; 
Dexter S.. Kimball, Dean of the College of Engi- 
neering, Cornell University; John Hays Ham- 
mond, the eminent engineer; Frederick H. 
Hurdman, Certified Public Accountant and 
Business Advisor; and Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
the statisticiati and economist. 


, 


The typical Institute man is—You. You ‘are _ 


probably over 30. The average age of Institute 
subscribers is 34. 


- You have a wife; perhaps children. A majority ~ 


of Institute subscribers are married. 


In other words, this training is especially 
designed for you. Will you let us tel] you about it? 


Send for this valuable book. 


Out of our experience we have prepared a book 
called “Forging Ahead in Business.”.We should 
like to send you this book—free by mail, and 
without obligation. : 

It is a cheerful, helpful book. It proves con- 


clusively that a man’s responsibilities and in- 


come can be increased by a definite addition to 
his business knowledge; and it points the way. 
The coupon brings it to you. ; 


Areremnes HamILton INstrruTE 
553 Astor Place New York City 


Send me.at once the booklet, “Forging Ahead in 
Business,” which I may keep without obligation. 
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Address 
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Here’s an 
Advertisement 


LIGHT and easily 
handled in the closest cor- 
ners—it BEATS, SOFT- 
ENS AND LOOSENS. 


EVERY. particle 
DUST, DIRT, 





MAIL THIS.COUPON AT ONCE 


| you should READ 





_} O. K. Vacuum Brush Sales Co., 
$58 Sth Ave., New York City. 
Please send -me FREE booklet. 
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‘Don’t Wash 
Your Windows 
~ Clean them with the 


without water. Cleans the out- 
side of the windows from the 
Send $1.25 to MAGIC BRUSH 
Dept. A, 1931 Broadway, New York 
Money refunded if not satisfactory 
$= AGENTS W. 
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WHALING STILL YIELDS LARGE PROFITS 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Arctic fleet, consisting of more than 
thirty .veasels, was trapped and 
crushed; although the crews miracu- 
a loss. In that much-favored song, 
“Greenland Fishery,’’ it is related 


~~ 3 tice and snow, and 
And daylight’s scidom seen, 
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lantic to the. Pacific. At the same 
time sail began to give way to steam 
old vessels of New Bed- 
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the last New Bedford’s whalers 
in service. _Even before then, whal- 
ing vessels had ceased to put out 
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( Continued from Page 4) 


and the guts were bravely served; 
but it was difficult to make much 
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THE GLOWING EPIC OF ’76 


of Rights. Reading the Virginia Con- 
stitution, an astute student of politi- 
cal: affairs might have foretold the 


later development of the American 
governmental 


system. ; 
On June 80 Washington wrote to} Gt 


Hancock:. ‘‘When I had the honor 


of addressing you yesterday I had| 


only been informed of the arrival of 
forty-five of the fleet in the morn- 
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and comfortable. 
28 to 46. White, Natural, 
Checks or Overplaids, 


FOR BOYS, 8 TO 18, $2.95 - 


If not satisfactory, we 
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+-“CONFESSIONS” 


ATTACKED 





No term in the.fami seye seen means more than HOME 
wiaiee ic is SUMMER HO. What dreams have been 
dreamed; what wishes have been wished, about that mythical 
spot in Nature’s Domain you would call your very own! 
And now you can make that dream come true. In Vermont 
—this unspoiled Green Mountain 5, cme eg Vi of 
places may be readily obtained and converted into lovely 
summer residences, at a surprisingly low cost. The Vermont 
scenery is so versatile that you can easily find your favorite 
of setting at a price to meet your Hundreds of 
farms, with ings commanding views lend them- 
selves to extraordinarily simple summer home development. 
Plan ee trip this summer. wee you'll Aen me 
- jelight : li g 
snk Soadathd Setioor’ ciaees” et region favored with 
every type of scenic grandeur your dreams of a summer place 
of your own can so easily come true. 
Write teday for official book, “Farms and Summer Homes for Sale” 
Vermont Publicity Bureau, Montpelier, Vermont and 
Vermont State Chamber of Commerce, Burlington, Vt. 


Titustrated ‘ermont is In- 
vitiag,” ‘‘Golfing on Vermont's 
Green Hills” book “Farms and 
~ Summer Homes for Sele” mailed 
free. For any of the following books, 
send 4 cents each to cover postage : 
“Hoel Directory,” “Motor Tours,” 
e ‘esternV "Lakes 
of Eastern Vermont,” “Green 
Mountains of Vermont.” Address 


A. H. GROUT, Sec. of State 
. 30 » Ve. 
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Do You Know 
about this Amazing . 
New Invention for the 


DEAF? 


Come to the FREE demonstration all this week of 
this astounding achievement of European scientists 
Men and women who have 
suffered from deafness for years 
have slipped this tiny but 
powerful sid in the ear and 


‘ 


HE PHONOPHOR is an 


TION. HOURS DAIL FROM 9 A.-M. 
TOSP.M. SATURDAYS UNTIL 3 P. M. 
AMERICAN PHONOPHOR CORPORATION 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 
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‘Do you want to 
go to South 
America? 





STUDY 
SPANISH 


‘at home on 
your phonograph 


PRACTICALLY every ship sailing 
for South America carries a 
young man who stepped into a 
big job because he could speak 
Spanish . . . and the chances 
are that he learned the lan- 
guage through the new I. C. S. 
Conversational Method. 

The wonderful master records 
and te s that make this 
method so effective were devel- 
oped abroad and brought to 
America by the School of Lan- 
guages of the International Cor- 
respondence- Schools. Universi- 
ties, colleges and public schools 
are using them in classroom 
training. Language teachers are 
using them to keep up their con- 
versational ability in French or 
Spanish. / 

Other methods may teach you 
to read and write Spanish and 
French, but there you stop. This 
new conversational method 
teaches you to really speak the 
language. Both the Spanish and 

: French embas- 
\ gies endorse 
this 1. C. S. 
method. 























GEORGE SAND 


(Continued from Page 11 ) 


sincerity, perhaps. an incomplete 
sympathy) has prevented her re- 
maining in the fellowship of the 


i really great. 


The light that is thrown upon her 


| private life by the letters and jour- 


nals now appearing may give a clue 
to the puzzle. One of these books, 
consisting of hitherto unpublished 
papers, given to the world by her 
granddaughter, has just come out. 
As these several pieces of evidence 
are put together George. Sand 
emerges as a woman more and more 
interesting as a biographica] study; 
as a woman who must have pos- 
sessed an extraordinary charm and 
an almost uncanny fascination; but 
also as a woman whose character 
appears to be less and less beautiful 


‘lor admirable. 


If she possessed many of the in- 
stincts of the peasant, George Sand 
was by no means the simple, and 
still less the gentle, savage she has 
presented to us as her portrait in 
her books. In the years when pas- 
sion governed her she must have 
possessed a touch of the peasant’s 
cruelty; more than a touch of his 
patient cunning. . 

Charles Maurras’s book, ‘* Les 
Amants de Venise,’’ first published 
in 1902 and now issued in a new 
edition, carries one some way along 
toward an understanding of George 
Sand, although its main object is 
to protest against the romantic con- 
ception of love as sufficient in itself, 
without further need for guidance 
and control than the sentiment felt 
by the lovers. 

In this respect George Sand was 
& whole-hearted follower of Rous- 
seau. When she and Alfred de 
Mussett started for Venice at the 
end of 1833, she no doubt felt it 
was sufficient that a poet and a 
novelist should together seek more 
highly ecstatic sentimental experi- 
ences than either could find with 
humbler partners, without thinking 
how such a union was to end. 

If, as Swinburne puts it, ‘‘ Alfred 
was a terrible flirt,’’ it seems also 
true that ‘‘George did not behave 
like a perfect gentleman.’’ She un- 
doubtedly nursed de Musset when 
he was ili; but there is equally no 
doubt that she deliberately made 
love to Pagello, the doctor, whom she 
had called in to attend him. It fur- 
ther appears that she persuaded de 
Musset to leave Venice alone and 
that eventually she came back to 
Paris with the doctor. De Musset 
is said never to have forgiven her, 
and would not admit her to his 
+ death-bed. 


Another Figure Enters 


That she made a novel out of the 
affair, as she did out of everything 
else in her life, is a fault of taste 


| that she shared with de Musset; 








Make Delicious Muffins 
For Diabetic Patients 


to eat unpalatable bread substi- 
tutes when a enjoy, with 
perfect safety, delicious Diaban 

bread. Because of 
flavor, 


analysis of Diabcn Flour 
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(Bole Manufacturers. 


Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





but; taken in conjunction with other 

incidents now known, it does not 

add to our appreciation of her as a 
nan of delicacy of feeling. 

The next prominent figure in the 
procession after de Musset is Michel 
de Bourges, a brilliant advocate and 
# masterful and dominating figure 
of a different kind. Nevertheless 
even from him, George Sand escaped 
when she had done with him. There 





>| followed Lammenais and Pierre Le- 


roux. The first indoctrinated her 
with religious mysticism, the second 
with advanced Socialism. Neither 
phase lasted. No phase did last very 
long. She then carried off Chopin. 

It was in 1837, and the great com- 
poser was in Paris, dispirited partly 
by illness and partly by a temporary 
diminution of his popularity. She 
took him to the south of France and 
then to Majorca: She nursed him— 
it was one of her good traits that 
she always nursed her lovers—and 
then used him in a pair of novels. 
Their association lasted nearly ten 
years, and it was broken only be- 
cause Chopin departed in a huff 
when George Sand resented his try- 
ing to patch up a quarrel between 
her and -her daughter. 

The fact that throughout the 
whole of this time she was as much 





a nurse to a man slowly dying of 





REIGNS AGAIN 


consumption as she was his mis- 
tress, perhaps helped make this the 
most placid and the most durable of 
her love affairs. Chopin survived 
the breach for only two years, and 
always declared that it had broken 
his life. 

Another factor contributing to the 
comparative calm of the Chopin 
period was the fact that by this 
time George Sand was no longer 
young. She lived for nearly thirty 
years afterward, but her time was 
passed more and more in the quiet 
of her country home, where, as the 
**bonne dame de Nohant,’’ she was 
beloved by her peasant neighbors, 
wrote fairy tales for ‘her grand- 
children and little plays for 
marionnette theatre her son Maurice 
had constructed for those same 
children. : 

The grandchildren, or the sur- 
vivors and descendants of them, are 
still at Nohant, where- Chopin’s 
piano may be seen—also the marion- 
nette theatre, one of the few 
souvenirs of George Sand that 
Madame Lauth-Sand has not nre- 
sented to ‘Paris. 





GILBERT-SULLIVAN 
GO ON THE AIR 


( Continued from Page 8 ) 





Gilbert & Sullivan program has been 
dingly pdpul The radio peo- 
ple do not conceal the fact that they 
got started upon such music to avoid 
the copyright complications which 
attended attempts to give modern 
composers‘ compositions. But after 





a trial they are encouraged to go on. 


with it. They begin to suspect that 
they are building up a public for a 
sort of music which had (as has been 
said) slipped out of popular cur 
rency, though the people who knew 
have always been aware of its worth. 

Already the effect of the regular 
grand opera night on the air—which 
has been going longer—is the request 
from music publishers to be fur- 
nished with the program well ahead 
of time in order that they may have 
on hand the scores of the operas as 
the radio disseminates the music. It 
has been found that the hearing of 
a tabloid opera on the radio inspires 
the hearer with music in his soul to 
&o buy the score. He—or she—wants 
to learn the rest of it. 

In the case of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas, the lure is double. The 
tunes and the words are both a bit 
tricky. You cannot quite get ‘em 
right after the first hearing; you 
have missed a phrase or a turn of 
wit. That is why the ‘“‘fans’’ always 
have Gilbert and Sullivan complete 
on their shelves if they are not mu- 
sically Hterate and usually if they 
are musically able to read have a 
fine collection of score books. That 
is why they go to the same opera 
night after night. There is always 
some nice little point to be got quite 
right. It is an insinuating process— 
one of the cases in which a little 
knowledge is certainly a dangerous 
thing. 

An accurate numerical check can 
not be applied to the assertion, yet 
it seems fair to assume that the 
radio is one of the factors which has 
drawn into the Plymouth Theatre 
these new people who are already 
by .way of becoming Gilbertians. It 
is not necessary or even desirable 
that they should resolve themselves 
en masse into fans, but it is interest- 
ing to watch them catching on. His- 


rtorically it is true that the vast au- 


dience for grand opera and concerts 
which now exhausts New York’s 
seating capacity for that sort of 
thing was built up largely through 
the phonograph which scattered 
broadcast the record of singers as 
unlike as Caruso and Galli-Curci. No 
reason exists therefore why the new 
era of comic opera (which has 
seemed to many of us lurking in the 
offing for a mumber of years) 
should not have the way~prepared 
for it by radio. Radio gives a great 
many people a sample of a thing 
which is very good. The natural 
instinct of a great many people for 
good things does the rest. . 


July: Investors 


__ Please Note 
The Pitcher that went too often 


to the well was broken at last 


Your itvestments have been safe so far. ..... + 
So far so good! ... ... . but some people this 
July are living on hope instead of interest. ..... 
and there are still others who have suffered a 
loss of both interest and principal... ... how 
Jong are you going to continue taking chances? 
. «+++. J8n’t it time you protected at least part 
of your funds with the Prudence Guarantee? 
544% PRUDENCE-BONDS secured by first 
mortgages on income-earning properties are also 
additionally secured as to interest and principal 
by the pledge of this Company’s capital, sur- 
plus and reserves which are now.over $12,500,000. 


Step in and talk with us 
about your re-irivestments 
or mail coupon for booklet. 
OFFICES OPEN MONDAYS UNTIL 9 P.M. 


The PRUDENCE 
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\ Under Supervision tf N.Y. State Banking Dept. 
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PUGILISM CLIMBS UPWARD 


( Continued from Page 2) 


cars, country estates. They are 
moneyed men. Active practitioners 
like Stribling, Greb and Delaney 


have earned incredible revenues by 
- toying with haekward athletes. Tun- 
Mey and Reynault, yachtsmen and 
country gentlemen, have grown rich 
by occasionally cuffing harmless 
giants. The most photographed tar- 
pon fisherman in the United States 
is Paul Berlenbach. Dempsey, of 
course, is a millionaire mine and ho- 
tel owner. 

Big business methods have lifted 
prize-fighting from its outlawed con- 
dition to its present prosperity. At 
ane time an insult would make a 
champion fight. Today nothing less 
than half a million dollars will 
arouse him. Vengeance, love of 
battie and the thirst for fame play 
no more of a part in the fighting 
business than in the knit goods and 
the wood pulp industries. 

A title is too valuable to be risked 
unnecessarily, The vaudeville, film 
and toothpaste rights of the world’s 
championship are appraised at up- 
wards of $100,000 a year. It is easier 
to embroil ten nations than one 
world’s champion.. There have been 
fully ten times as many wars as 
championship fights in the last twen- 
ty-five years. . 

With the business growing more 
complicated all the time, no fighter 
except Firpo has started on an im- 
portant career in recent years with- 
out a manager to do the thinking 
and collect the money for him. Suc- 
cess in the boxing field calls not only 
for a punch, but also for capital for 
propaganda and other purposes, a 
familiarity with prizefight law, writ- 
ten and unwritten, and a working 
knowledge of referees, judges and 
boxing commissioners. 

Prizefighting today is more like a 

’ chain-store business than like a 
sport. One manager—Leo P. Flynn 
—had at last accounts a string of 
twenty-eight performers. Max Hoff 
of Philadelphia has about the same 
number. Many other managers 
direct standing armies of pugilists. 


Boxing Quotations 

The Flynn headquarters is like a 
Wall Street office. In -he outer 
chamber is a velvet blackboard with 
the names of the twenty-eight Flynn 
boxers in white cellutoid letters, like 
railroads, industrials, oils- and spe- 
“cialties. After each name is quoted 
the fighter’s weight and his open 
dates. By one glance at the black- 
board a fight broker can see what 
members of the Fiynn chain are 
available for match-making pur- 
poses. The big prizefight exchanges 
have all the Wall Street equipment 
except the ticker. 

The modern manager buys and 
sells fighters. He trades in options 
on fighters. Not infrequently he 
takes them into court to clear his 
title to them. It is a routine pro- 
cedure to invest $10,000 or $15,000 
in a promising giadiator before he 
becomes an income-producing prop- 
erty. It is not unprecedented for a 
manager to maintain a good prospect 
in an unproductive state for two 
‘years, to keep him under the direc- 
tion of high-priced tutors, and have 
-his tonsils, adenoids, appendix and 
a few teeth out, before he is, rounded 
into a fully improved and dividend- 

- paying enterprise. 

Three years ago Paul Berienhach 
quit wrestling because the highest 
fee offered him was $50—and that 
to throw a match. Dan Hickey, once 
manager of Bob Fitzsimmons, took 
charge of Berienbach and spent two 
years teaching him: how to fight. 
Today Hickey’s contractual rights 

- over this fighter are worth between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000. 

But prosperity, prestige and State 
patronage have failed to make great 
fighters, according to the best au- 
thorities, It is asserted that com- 


mercialization has ruined boxing as| ; 


‘a fine craft. 

“The manly art of self-defense is 
@ lost art,”” says Mr, Flynn, “Pros- 
perity has killed it. The apprentice 
earns as much now as the finished 





boxer of fifteen years ago. This is 
enough to satisfy the ordinary 
fighter, and he will not undergo the 
toil of learning his trade. The result 
is that the great majority of fighters 
remain crude *béeginners. 

“The swarm of managers is aa- 
other reason for the deterioration of 
boxing, They keep rushing un- 
trained boys into the ring. Since 
they don’t know how to defend them- 
selves, the spirit and vitality is 
beaten out of them. -Their fighting 
days are over before they have 
learned the first thing about fight- 
ing. 

The New Trade of Boxing 

“There are ten times as many pro- 
fessional fighters today as there were 
a@ generation ago, but not one-tenth 
as many good fighters. Formerly 
the boxer had to learn his trade. 
There was no public demand to see 
scuffles between raw beginners. The 
fighter had to know his business to 
make more than half a dollar for his 
night’s work. Most of them stuck to 
some regular trade, such as steam- 
fitting or truck driving, at least 
until they were near the top of the 
profession. This helped to keep 
them in condition and out of mis- 
chief. Today the poorest prelimi- 
nary fighter earns enough in fights 
once or twice a month te enable him 
to loaf the rest of the time, and this 
is one reason for the early demorali- 
zation of the average boxer. 

“The ambffious boys who make 
real progress do not become great 
fighters nowadays, but many of 
them become masters of the art of 
not fighting. They learn all there is 
to know about stalling, clinching 
and covering. They become adept 
at the science of keeping busy in the 
ring for ten or fifteen rounds with- 
out fighting. 

“Still, few of them know the fine 
points of defense. The sidestep. for 
instance, is Wbsolutely unknown to- 
day. The ring artist of a generation 
ago knew how to elude a punch and 
at the same time keep balanced and 
ready to hit back. Hardly a fighter 
in the ring today has any balance. 
Jack Dempsey is one of the very 
few exceptions. 

“The present fighters do not wa- 
derstand feinting. They feint and 
feint all through a fight, but they do 
it just for the looks of the thing. 
Formerly a boxer feinted_in order 
to open a hole in his opponent's de- 
fense. In ali fine points of the game 
the modern boxer is a novice com- 
pared with the artists of twenty or 
twenty-five years ago.” 

Forgetting for the moment the de- 
cay of the art in his enthusiasm for 
the flourishing state of the business. 
Mr. Flynn estimated that under 
present conditions a contract with 
a brilliant fighter like Ketchel would 
be worth anywhere between $1,000,- 
000 and $2,000,000, 

While the profession never enjoyed 
such prosperity in the past as it has 
today, it at one time had much 
greater fame. The most cultured of 
all peoples made the greatest fuss 
cver the battler. The Greeks dotted 
their cities with statues to the great 
maulers of their era. Homer inserted 
a full account of the Epeus-Eurya- 
lus bout in the Iliad. Pindar wrote 


tler was a circlet of green leaves, 
and the manager's share was 
nothing. 


HISTORIC TIMEKEEPER 
JR hundred years ago a church 
clock was made at Wantage 
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Reservations made now for future delivery. You can in- 

vest your funds at this time in Greenebaum Safeguarded - 
Bonds without loss of interest. Make your 
more with proven 
Gold Bonds—denominations, $100, $500, $1000, approved 
and recommended by the Oldest Real Estate Bond House. 


Ask for Investment Guide No. NT-627 














The Investment Guide for July, 
listing sound 6% to 64% First 
Mortgage Bonds—the kind 
‘that have proven 100% safe to 
every investor for 71 years—is 
yours for the asking. Call for 
your copy, or mail the coupon 
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PROTECT YOUR HOME 


But Have Complete Ventilation 





The E. B. Whitaker Co., Mfrs., 
15-19 West 39th St., New York 
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A Winning Hand When 


Hearts Are Trump .. 


There’s a*mys- 

tic magic that 

sends its thrill 

through SOME 

women's hands. 
‘ They are the 
hands that draw sweethearts closer 
and hold husbands tighter. 








When hearts are trump, have. bands | 


that win the trick, hands made lovable 

by that-lovely, mist-like Mystic Cream, 

Sold ev: re in 35c and 65c jars. 

Free sample from Mystic Cream Co., 
iddleto' 


MYSTIC CREAM 








See the World in Pictures 


agate of unusual new places 


Pictorial, the N Picture 
Magazine, published by The New 
York Times Co. Ten cents a 
copy; $4 a year. 
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YOU MAY HAVE « salable story. ‘The fact that you - 

are reading this magazine proves that you have more 
than a passing interest in good stories. Practically every 
one has a wealth of story material stored up in his-or her life's 
experience. Learn how to turn your stories inte cash. Editors every- 
where are eager for good stories and never get enough of them. 
You can learn how to write stories the editors will buy. 


The Practical Copy Desk Method 


ing ip the Institute's wonderful sys- 
tem — called the Copy Desk Method. 
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reproducers. The new is mellow 
end natural. 

10 Daye’ Trial—Send Ne Meney 
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‘ants | ‘Gential pardon issued to any South- 


( Continued from Page 5) - 


drews of New York. 

Andrew Johnson had more enemies 
than friends. His politica: course 
estranged many who might have 
been useful to him and his habit of 
drinking too much alienated others. 
Nearest to him was George W. 
Jones of Tennessee. Union men in 


became “President, Jones proceeded 
to Washington, and Johnson; har- 
assed by the cares of his new of- 
fice and beset by foes, welcomed 
him gladly and made him a house- 
hold guest. A friend was a rare 
thing in Johnson's lonely life at that 
time. Jones received the first Pres- 


erner. Another friend of Johnson 
was Professor Davies of the United 
States Military Academy. 


Grant’s Soldier Friends. 


Grant in the White House gave 
the country a striking {illustration of 
the truth-of the saying, “Every man 
to his trade.” 


Mansion with his former army as- 
sociates.. There were General Or- 


scandal ; ? 
Grant's military secretary, deep in 
his Chief's confidence; 

Horace Porter, aftérward a distin- 
guished diplomat; General Frederick 
Dent, the President’s brother-in-law, 
and many others. 

Dearest of all to Grant’s heart for 


ical adviser of Grant. 


Conkling of New York. These men) 
might have helped the President, a 





child In politics, to avert the scandals 





MANY PRESIDENTS HAVE LEANED ON FRIENDS 


was declined. Smith began a biog- 
taphy of Hayes, but died before he 
could complete it, and it was fin- 
ished by his son-in-law, Charies R. 
Williams. ; 


“The Chum Cabinet” 
In the few months of James A. 


term, it may be said that he had a 
reputation for friendliness—before he 
entered the White House. “Arthur 


dent" was Surrogate Daniel G. Rol- 
lins of New York. 
The storms that arose over Grover 


the fishing trips call ‘forth criticisms. 
No one was closer to Cleveland than 
Wilson 8. Bissell, his law partner in 


*1C. Abernethy, Luther Kelly, Robert 


| Vorys of Ohio. 


A group photograph of the ““Ten- 

nis Cabinet’ is printed in Roose- 

velt’s “‘Autobiography.’’ It shows 
Archibald 
























lock, Solicitor General‘ Hoyt, John 


Bacon, C. P. Neill, Wijliam D. Sew- 
all, D. J. Keefe, John C. O’Laugh- 


existed ‘between him and his three 
brothers, Charies, Henry and Horace. 
He saw them frequently. Two of his 
closest friends were Justice Harian 
of the Supreme Court and Arthur I. 


Friends of Mr. Wilson 
It woujd be treading on live toes to 


hours when he calied.a vain roll-call, 
and heard the responding voices of 
dear friends call ‘Absent.* "* Wilson’s 
relations with Colonel Edward M. 
House, William F. McCombs, David 
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BEHIND THE SCENES OF THE FASCIST DRAMA 


( Continued from Page 1-) 


drama he glorified the great ‘Roman 
and repudiated the “democratic prej- 
udice’’ that events dominate men. 
It was Caesar who dominated the 
events of his day, and the men of 
today have the same opportunities 
jf they will but rise to them. 

Thenceforth Corradini drew his in- 
spiration from the fact. For him 
_Great Rome was to be the father 
of Greater Italy. With bitter scorn 
he has condemned the worshipers 
of things modern. ‘‘They would wipe 
away all except what has happened 
since their birth.'’ Look rather to 
the great, strong, upstanding, dom- 
inating leaders of ancient Rome who 
went out and made the world what 
they would have it. 

From this it was an easy transi- 
tion to the praise of things militaris- 
tic. Corradini berates Toistoi for con- 
demning the Russian soldiers who 
obeyed the orders of the Czar to go 
forth and slaughter their fellowmen. 

Corradini’s essential philosophy 
can be briefly summarized. Only 
organisms exist; as they are born 
and evolve, so must they decline and 
perish; to those which perish others 
ought to succeed, otherwise death 
would replace life everywhere. Na- 
tions are organisms. They are born 
and develop, They flourish, decline 
and die. When this happens their 
place must be taken by those which 
are younger and stronger. The work 
of production must be carried on. 
It is right for productive. organisms 
to take the dead wealth of unpro- 
ductive ones-and render-it produc- 
tive. : 

The supreme test to decide which 
nations are evolving and which are 
declining, “of course, fs war. It is 
right for every nation to be im- 
perialistic and to acquire and de- 
velop in its own interest all it has 
the power to take, and to hold its 
acquisitions as long us it may. A 
rising imperialism in some other 
organism will see that it is taken 
- away when the time arrives. Ability 
in war becomes then the final cri- 
terion of the right of the State to 
live and preserve its lands and its 
independence. A highly organized 
and efficient government is an es- 
sential condition of this war ability. 

These propositions bring Corradini 
into direct opposition-to the theories 
of imternational Socialism, and to 
these theories, which he considers 
subversive in the highest degree, he 
is bitterly hostile. He maintains, in 
contradiction’ to the Socialists, that 
the Stgte today is not a committes 
of the bourgeoisie managing affairs 
for their own profit. It is the organ 
of the inner will of the people, In 
the effective carrying out of this 
_inner will is beund up the fate of 
all classes. z F 

Mussolini Uses Corradini 

Here was a philosophy, an aim, a 
purpose that would fit into the his- 
tory of Fascism like a cleverly fash- 
joned spearhead onto the blunt 
‘wooden shaft. Thus edged and 
pointed, Fascism might gather up 
its mighty driving power, its élan, 
its will to victory, and march on 
from its first conquest to attempt 
> new feats against doughtier oppo- 

nents.in a greater arena. ~- 

Mussolini saw. the possibilities. 
Corradini’s philosophy was just 
what a Tising Duce needed. & 
solini had broken with his own past. 
He had seized the reins of power 
in the State of Italy. Why should 
he not break Corradini'’s philosophy 
away from Corradini and seize that, 
too, to his own uses? There was no 
reason to deter a Mussolini, and the 
deed was done. His speeches began 
to breathe the fiery spirit of the 
. Tuscan philosopher. And fronr that 
day to this Fascism has marched on 
straight, to the goal. set by Corra- 
dini—a-place in the sun, which is 
the divine right of the great, grow- 
ing, evolving, ebullient, puissant, 











After this first success the Nazion- 
alist Party was in excellent-training 
for the effort to push Italy into the 
great war. Co: i and his lieu- 
tenants insisted that she must join 
in that struggie in order that she 
might take her place as one of the 
great powers in the peace confer- 
ence and secure the territories, the 
rights and the prestige which were 
rightfully hers. A daily paper, 
I'Idea Nazionale, was established to 
give wider currency to this view, 
and-Corradini became its editor, a 
post which he still holds. 

Active as the /Nazionalist Party 
had been in bringing about Italian 
participation in the.war with Tur- 
key and in the great war, their 
greatest efforts were called forth by 
the situation in Italy after the ar- 
mistice. .As the peace conference 
dragged on a disillusioned Italy ap- 
peared more and more ready to de- 
liver itself body and soul to Social- 
ism, Such a course would have spelt 
the finish of Corradini, his party 
and his philosophy, The activities 
of the Nazionalist Party were re- 


doubled. They formed organizations | 


of minutemen, militia who were 
ready to contest every inch of 
ground with any forces that. So- 
cialism might put in the field. 
Mussolini Guides Fascism 

This blue-shirted Nazionalist mi- 
litia was more truly the forerunner 
of the present Fascisti than the 
Black Shirts themselves- But the 
Fascist movement had a wider ap- 
peal. Its bands were more active. 
It had captured the public imagina- 
tion. Ahd. it had Mussolini. In the 
headlong rush of his own success 
Mussolini simply swept Corradini’s 
philosophy, his party and his blue- 
shirted militia into the Fascist ranks. 
Naziondlism took on the outward 
semblance of Fascism, but Fascism 
was henceforth to be guided by the 
spirit of Nazionalism. 

As a philosopher, Corradini could 
but rejoice at the splendid realiza- 
tion of his ideals. In his inner soul 
he knew that the progress of Fas- 
cism was his progress, that its gains 
were gains for his ideas, that its 
success was his success. But as a 
human being Qorradini could not 
but feel that the glory. of it all, 
rightfully his, had been torn from 
him. Mussolini had stolen his thun- 
der, his lightning and his chariot 
of fire, and was riding the heavens 
like a very god. Corradini was—just 
Corradini. If in public he extolled 
the virtues of Fascismo, his friends 
knew that there were times when 
he brooded in envious gloom. 

Then there was Federzoni—Luigi 
Federzoni, the pride of his heart. 
Federzoni had been one of Corra- 
dini’s first disciples and he was ever 
one of the most ardent. He accepted 
without reserve the philosopher's in- 
terpretation of Italy's right to re- 
juvenation, to exparision and to 4 
place among the great powers ‘of 
the earth, While Corradini preached, 
Federzoni sét’ himself to learn the 
relative merits of all possible fields 
for Italian expansion. He traveled 
over all the Hastern Mediterranean, 
the Adriatic littoral, the Balkan 
Peninsula, Asia Minor, Cyrenaica 


and the isles of the sea. In Parlia- 


ment, in the great journals, in his 
speeches he spread the gospel of 
Italy’s right to colonies. 


rapidly became. the active head of 
the Nazionalist Party, and his was 


entered heartily into the work which 
had long been dear to him—the -de- 
velopment of an Italian colonial 
policy. es 

As the Fascist movement achieved 
its success it must needs change 
its character from revolutionary to 
governmental. Men with administra- 
tive ability and experience were 
more in demand than youngsters 
with the energy and enthusiasm of 
irresponsibility. Mussolini came to 
depend more and more upon Feder- 
zoni. He moved him from the Min- 
istry of Colonies to the Ministry of 
the Interior, where he would have 
direct charge of the reorganization 
of -the country along Fascist lines. 
Here Federzoni_ wag at the centre of 
Italy and had the opportunity to put 
into practice many of the dicta he 
had learned from Corradini. Stronger 
and stronger grew the Government. 
Opposition was gradually but inex-, 
orably crushed. Fewer wag increas- 
ingly centred in Réme--in the hands 
of Mussolini. 

Mussolini at last held all the reins 
of power—but. he held. them by the 
hands of Federzoni, Ail the myriad 
lines of control by which the Fascist 
chief held all Italy to his will cen- 
tred in the Ministry of the Interior. 
There Federzoni, as the adjutant for 
Mussolini, pulled the strings that 
moved Italian life. And thug it. is 
today. How far any particular im- 
pulse is Mussolini's and how far 
Federzoni’s, few or none can. tell. 
Mussolini gets. the credit and—Fed- 
erzoni pulls the string. The voice is 
Mussolini's and the hand is the hand 
of Federzoni. They work as a unit, 
in perfect cooperation. And Corra- 
dini—is just Corradini. ~ 

So will it be as long as Mussolini 
can depend upon Federzoni. With 
the Nationalist chief ag his execu- 
tive officer, the Fascist leader can 
call the tune and Italy will dance. 
But there are those in the country 
who are beginning to wonder 
whether Federzoni will forever sub- 
ordinate himself to his present chief. 
After all, Mussolini is but a par- 
venu. He and his Fascism are but a 
fitful eccentricity in the long flight 
for Italian Nationalism. Why should 
the Nationalists allow this new- 
comer to use them for his ends? 
Why should they not use him in- 
stead? 


Federzoni’s Position ~ 


Federzoni, with all the lines of 
authority in his hands, is in a po- 
sition, when the favorable moment 
offers, to set Mussolini aside, turn 
Fascism. back into Nationalism and 
bring the development of Corra- 
dini’s philosophy back into ite nor- 
mal course. He -would not be the 
first Roman lieutenant to turn 
against his chief. Back in the his- 
tory which Corradini venerates there 
is many a precedent for such action. 
Then there were men who did not 
allow events to dominate them. They 
rose in their power and shaped 
events to their own desires. That is 
the philosophy that Corradini in- 
Pstilled in the mind of Federzon! 
twenty years ago, Will the seeds 
thus planted bear fruit when the 
time of harvest shall come? 

It may be assumed that Musxo- 
lini himself is satisfied ag to Feder- 
zoni’s loyalty to him. Otherwise he 
would long ago have set a barrier 
across his path to power. It may be 
that the price of Federzoni’s support 
fs the promise of the dictatorial suc- 
cession, that he is willing to wait 
a few years to allow Mussolini to 
his natural course and Fascism 
finish its work before National- 

Mussolini is. satisfied of Federzoni’s 
loyalty. What of Corradini? For twe 
‘decades he has never called upon 


Bee 


holds close to his & confidence 
that when the moment comes Fed- 
erzoni will. act—and Nazionalismo 
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will gladly outline an in- 
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E high pressure, mile-a-minute life of today, 
“with its mental strain, worry, anxiet Bs 
and trouble, is WRECKING THE NERV. of 
mankind. This applies especially to the people 
with highly active brains and sensittve nerves. 
Have your nerves stood the strain? 

Read “Nerve Force,” a 64-page book on the 
care of the, nerves. This book is a startli 
revelation to people with sensitive or PN 
nerves. It has aided many thousands to gain 
control of their nerves and build up their nerve — 
force. Price 25c postpaid. (Coin or stamps.) 


What Readers of “Nerve Force” Say: 

“I have gained 12.pounds since reading your 
book, and I feel so energetic. I had about given 
up hope of ever finding the catse of my low 
weight.” 

A physician ore “Your book is the most sen- 
sible and valuable work I have ever read on the 
prevention of neurasthenia. I am recommending 
your book to my patients.” 

“Reading your k has stop that dreadful 
feeling R which paral. my stomach and 
digestion.” 

“The advice — in your book on relaxation 
and calming of nerves has cleared my brain. 
Before I was half dizzy all the time!” ~ 





PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Author of “Nerve Force” 
and various other books 
on Health Psychology, 
Breathing, Hygiene and 
kindred subjects, many of 


‘qwhich have been trans- - 


lated into foreign tan- 
guages. 


Write to PAUL VON BOECKMANN ‘ 


Studio 757 110 West 40th Street, 


New York City 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





Soft, modern food gives 





_ them too little exercise, and 
robs. them of their vigor 


ana thetr health 


UMMER takes us:out-of-doors to lead a 
life more active. We exercise our bodies. 


_ We flex and relax our muscles..We swim, 


we hike, we play at sports. And under this 
active and strenuous exercise, we wax 
healthy—we develop the power to resist 
disease. 


But our gums, the year round, live under 
the same dull, inactive ‘fegime. Yet they, 
too, should. have exercise and stimulation 


to keep them fit: And this, in the modern . 7 


scheme of things, they do not naturally get. 
Winter and summer, the food we cat is too 
soft. It lacks the coarse, fibrous elements. 
It does not give the gums the stimulation 
they need. 


This is the chief reason, according to den- 


_ tists, why so many patients come to. them 


with gums which are out of condition, soft 
and flaccid, tender and weak. Usually the 
first sign of trouble is a slight bleeding of 
the gums —“‘pink toothbrush” 
when the teeth are cleaned. 


How can we keep the gums 
firm and healthy? 

The. one comforting fact which dentists 
have learnéd about gum dis- 
eases is that although frequent- 
ly difficult to cure, they are easy 
to prevent. Massage—a gentle 
frictionizing of the gums night 
and morning—serves. in most 
cases as a complete protection.” 

And thousands of. dentists 
will tell you that this gum mas- 
sage is best accomplished with 
Ipana Tooth Paste after the 
usual cleaning with Ipana and 
the toothbrush. Because of its 
ziratol content, Ipana is of def- 
inite yalue in restoring softened 
gum tissue to normal. For zira- 
tol is well known to dentists as 








Dept. AA-66, 73 West St, New York, N.Y. 
Kindly send me atrial tube of ANA TOOTH 
pasts. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
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appears _ 






Perhaps you need a rest— 
but what-your gums need is more work _ 


ptblieaaie oad sithabeicaal much used 
, by them in their work at the chair. 


_ Our professional men have demonstrated 
Ipana to thousands of American dentists. 
In fact, it was through the cordial endorse- 


_ ment of the dental profession that Ipana 


first became known to the public. 

Why the dentists recommend 
gum massage with Ipana 
Massage with Ipana i is like giving the gums 
a course of -‘‘setting-up” exercises. The 
congestion of the small capillaries is re- 
lieved and a brisk flow of fresh, clean blood 
is brought to the gum walls. The whole 
gum structure steadily improves in health 

and resistance to disease. 


You will like Ipana’s fresh flavor; you 


-IPANA Tooth Paste 


canitalo te oe it BOON: 





will experience a new sense of oral cleanli- 


ness and you will notice that the teeth, - 
. deriving their nourishment through’ the - 
gums, will become clearer and more bril- 


liant. This is due both to the wholesome 
effect of Ipana and massage and to the 
power of Ipana as a cleanser of teeth. 


Switch to Ipana for one month 


A ten-day trial rube will be sent if you mail 
the coupon. But that's really not enough tb 
demonstrate what Ipana can do. Better buy 
a full-size tube from your druggist. That's 
enough to last thirty days—long enough to. 
prove to you that Ipana is not only a deli- 
cious dentifrice, but that it aids remarkably 
in safe- and improving the firm- 
nest aac hesich of the gums. 
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